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Lewis Takes Another Walk 
WHAT NEXT? 








r ABOR experts of every persuasion will be hard 
put to it during the next few weeks—until 
another “sensation” moves in to obscure the 

is coup—to offer to an eager public a down-to- 

h answer to the riddle why the grizzly chief of 

miners has chosen to pull out of the AFL at 
is hour. 

The experts may find the task somewhat onerous. 

en Lewis quit, or was made to quit the AFL in the 

ll of 1936, during the formative days of the CIO, 

ere was little mystery about the event. That act of 

mpulsion, the legality of which was hotly disputed 

.the time it took place, was interpreted as a move 

f sheer self-preservation on the part of AFL leader- 

hip who assessed Lewis’ initiative in forming the 

Committee for Industrial Organization as a move 
hat could eventually lead to the Federation’s dis- 


integration. 


When Lewis quit the presidency of the CIO in 1940 
nd subsequently took the UMW out of it, his action, 

ong other factors, was influenced by failure to 
pring the CIO to support of the GOP Willkie can- 
lidacy. When after nearly four years of “inde- 
tndence,” Lewis, in January, 1946, rejoined the AFL 
md became, by virtue of that fact its 13th vice- 


| sident, some long-range forecasters, it will be 


écalled, predicted that his stay within his alma mater 
ould be temporary and that he did not reafiiliate 
th the AFL for the mere pleasure of paving some 


$200,000 in annual dues. 
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AERE is a fistful of reasons currently being offered 
nh explanation of Mr, Lewis’ klieg-lights withdrawal: 
1—Deep personal hu- 
miliation at San Fran- 
cisco by the almost 
unanimous repudiation 
of his stand on the “no- 

Red” NLRB affidavits. 
2—The United Mine 
Workers might have to 
contribute some $600,000 
to the fund of the AFL’s 
John L. new “Labor’s Educa- 
% tional and Political 
ague,” without Lewis in the League’s driver's seat. 
3—Lewis’ “catch-all” appendix to the UMW, Dis- 
tict 50, which had been subjected to heavy criticism 
for its consistent jurisdiction-raiding tactics within the 


BAFL, will now get full free sway. 
4 


4—By stepping out of the AFL, Lewis, an in-and-out 
Republican, will be in position to throw his weight 

behind any GOP candidate, except Senator Taft. 

5—Disillusionment over chances to become, within 
isual distance, chief of an AFL-CIO merger. 

-—6—Gaining a free hand for slicing off some of 

left-wing unions, now in dread of a “get-tough” 
policy from top CIO echelons, to form a third national 
labor center under the Lewis aegis. 

The better guess, of course, is that it was not one 
ompelling reason which prompted the Lewis exit but 
' combination of several of the aforementioned mo- 
ves, or a little of each. Lewis and his mine workers 
ould not have to contribute a dollar per head to 
¢ “Political League” campaign fund. The miners, 
ike all other AFL affiliates, would have contributed 
© such a fund on a voluntary basis as much as they 
ould see fit, and not from their union’s treasury. 
Those who heard Lewis pour abuse and denunciation 


By Max D. Danish 


in San Francisco’s Civic Auditorium last October on 
his Executive Council associates for “crawling on 
their bellies” before the Taft-Hartley Act, could not 
have failed to notice that the delegates, who sat spell- 
bound by his blistering sentences, refused to support 
him not because they disagreed with his appraisal of 
that labor-hobbling piece of legislation but chiefly 
because of a palpable strain of hypocrisy that ran 
throughout his impassioned harangue. Most of these 
delegates were perfectly aware that Lewis could well 
afford to play the saintly protestor on the issue of 
the “no-Red” affidavits because his miners did not 
care a hoot in hell about the NLRB. Lewis, they well 
knew, was negotiating his contracts with the mine 
operators on a national scale, and the question of 
union certification or representation never counted in 
his wage parleys. Lewis, in other words, is a labor 
wholesaler, not a retailer, and he felt supremely con- 
fident that he could pour it out thick in denouncing 
the “no-Red” afhidavits since he need never come to 
grips with the NLRB. 
* 
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Lewis is dominated by a power complex in each 
of his moves; there’s hardly any doubt of that. He 
did not rejoin the AFL in 1946 for the sake of be- 
coming a vice-president, one of a company of fifteen 
men. Whatever he had in mind—the presidency of the 
Federation or the headship of a combined AFL and 
CIO, something which he and he alone could even- 
tually forge—does not matter. Obviously, neverthe- 
less, the 23 months which he spent as a new AFL 
tenant must have convinced him that he would not 
get to his goal under the AFL banner. He must have 
also concluded that while he was still first-page copy, 
his sober-headed mates in the AFL leadership were 
charm-proof in so far as his crushing histrionics were 
concerned. That grand dying-swan gesture at San 
Francisco must have given this growing conviction its 
last touch. 

What will Lewis do now? Will he, at 68, remain 
content with the role of unchallengeable leader of the 
miners and rest in a state of semi-retirement? Or 
will he, a completely free operator now, move in with 
his somewhat nebulous District 50 in a series of raids 
on the AFL from the right while executing a flanking 
movement on the left wing of the CIO in an attempt 
to recruit manpower for a third federation? 

Thus far, Lewis and his lieutenants have not tipped 
their hands, but it is safe to assume that the miners’ 
chief will yet be heard in the labor movement. Some 
labor analysts, motivated largely by personal animus, 
are inclined to shelve Lewis permanently. They point 
to a series of tactical blunders committed by him in 
the past dozen years to prove that he is a total 
“failure” in so far as the larger labor scene is con- 
cerned. These “experts,” however, fail to recall that 
it was Lewis who sparked the great movement which 
brought unionism into the mass production industries 
of America, to say nothing of the miraculous change 
which his organizing genius has wrought in the lives 
of a half-million coaldiggers. 

Lewis may not have complete freedom of action in 
using his District 50 on a large scale so long as the 
Communist-afidavit proviso of the Faft-Hartley Act 
is not reversed by the courts, or until he reverses 
his own position on it, which is quite unlikely. The 
Communist-dominated unions in the CIO, on the other 
hand, may not rush madly into the Lewis embrace 
remembering how rudely he treated their comrades 
a few years ago and not being at all sure that they 


could pry their memberships away from the CIO 
and lead them into a new Lewis camp. Still, the 
Lewis legend is not quite dead in the CIO, and his 


talent for organization need not be sold short. 
* ” * 


Tue Lewis political potential, however, is by no 

means ponderous, nor are his political loyalties 

durable. It is well to recall that it was the New Deal 

which gave Lewis his main chance to bring up the 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Looking 
at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











Moscow Barometer Is Falling 


foreign ministers that collapsed in 

London last Monday. The last vese 
tiges of the wartime and postwar alli- 
ance have been washed away. The mirage 
of solidarity among the “victorious 
powers,” strenuously kept alive in Eu- 
rope and Asia, and especially in Ger- 
many, through artificial respiration, has 
vanished. Along with the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, more important ine 
stitutions and treaties pass out of ex- 
istence —the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 
1942, concluded for 
a period of twenty 
years; the Soviet- 
French Treaty of 
1944; the Allied 
Control Commis- 
sions in Berlin and 
Vienna, which will 
soon cease to funce 
tion, as will the 
inter-allied ccm- 
missions in Korea. 
“Cooperation” 
with the Soviet 
Union ceases along the entire line, 
throughout the world. 

This “cooperation” has been a fiction 
for almost a year. Since the day when 
Moscow found out that a limit had been 
set to what the Soviet Union could at- 
tain by means of diplomacy, propa- 
ganda and trickery, collaboration with 


I: was not merely a conference of 
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the West lost its value to Stalin; he 
embarked upon his “leftist” course, with 
the new Cominform, with civil war in 
China and Greece, and with revolution- 
ary experiments in France and Italy. 

Conferences with the Western powers 
—in Berlin, Seoul, Vienna, Moscow, 
Paris and London—became a burden to 
Stalin. The remains of wartime co- 
operation were a dead weight that 
slowed down his pace. He did his best 
to have the old game discontinued, to 
deprive it of sense. He instructed Vish- 
insky and Manuilsky to indulge in arro- 
gant propaganda attacks; he ordered 
Molotov never to yield an inch. 

Even at this last London Conference, 
while Molotov was preparing his alibi 
for the Russian people (‘they don’t 
want to give us reparations from Ger- 
many”) and for the German _ pepole 
(“they refuse to reunite Germany into 
one state”), Messrs. Marshall, Bevin 
and Bidault failed to channel the dis- 
cussions in such a manner as to make 
manifest to the world the genuine 
causes of the collapse. 

a a * 


Tue fiction of the old alliance is dead, 
and the abyss between West and East 
is deeper than ever. It is futile to 
mourn the deceased, to seek new delays, 
to postpone imperative decisions. If 
anything, the announcement of death 
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comes too late. It would have been far 
more timely after the collapse of the 
Moscow Conference seven months ago. 
East day sees a further aggravation of 
poverty and hunger in Europe and Asia; 
each day dooms thousands to unneces- 
gary death, brings hunger for the inno- 
cent. The heaps of rubble rise higher 
and higher in the cities of the old world, 
while rehabilitation stands still. And the 
Marshall Plan is bound to be a failure 
unless the poiltical presequisites are cre- 
ated in time. 


The .situation must et last be faced 
as it is. The Seviet Government will 
waste no time in adjusting itself to the 
new situation. Germany’s East will be 
set up as a separate state, and Berlin 
will become the capital of Soviet Ger- 
many. They will apply every means to 
eject the Wzestern Allies from Berlin, 
and the Soviet authorities will have no 
trouble making life well-nigh impossible 
for them in a city full of Soviet troops 
and surrounded on all sides by the 
Soviet zone. The addition of Berlin to 
the Soviet-dominated areas of Europe 
and Asia will probably be the next act 
of Soviet expansion. Realizing that the 
payment of reparations from the West 
will now cease because the Potsdam 
Agreement becomes void, the Soviet 
authorities will close their zones of Aus- 
tria and Germany to observation and 
inspection by the Allies. The iron curtain 
will become a steel curtain. 


One of the next steps may be the ine 
corporation of some of the nations of 
the Soviet orbit into the Soviet Union. 
The help given to the Chinese Commu- 
nists clandestinely until now may be- 
come overt; Northern Korea will defi- 
nitely be detached from the South. Offi- 
cial Soviet threats against Iran will 
hardly remain on paper—Moscow has 
always avoided making menacing ges. 
tures unless it is prepared to follow 
them up. And Italy remains high on 


ihe Soviet agenda; the first round wag 
lost, but new blows from Togliatti-Nennj 
and Tito will follow soon. 


* * * 


I; would be a fatal mistake to assume 
—as many observers and writers in thig 
country do—that, in view of Secretary 
Marshall’s new policy toward Moscow, 
Stalin will call off his expansionist 
operations. Such a forecast is based on 
wishful thinking. Neither the pro 
neuncements of the Soviet leaders nor 
the statements in the Soviet press pers 
mit of such a conclusion. The contrary 
view prevails in the Kremlin: the situ. 
ation remains favorable, only the poe 
litical means must be changed again, 
as they have been. 


Not until the leading group in Moscow 
arrives at the conclusion that a real, 
though “temporary” stabilization has 
taken place in the non-Soviet world, will 
it relinquish its political and semis 
military attacks toward the South, East 
and West. Those who are acquainted 
with Communist policies remember how 
in the 1920’s Stalin himself arrived at 
the conclusion that a temporary stabilis 
zation had taken place in the capitalist 
world and proctaimed the slogan, “So- 
cialism in one country.” This moment 
did not arrive until after all Communist 
attempts at seizure of power abroad 
had been defeated, at a time when the 
Red Army was still in its infancy. Toe 
day, after the collapse of the London 
Conference, the Moscow barometer in- 
dicates approaching storm. Fighting ig 
in progress in more than one country; 
the Soviet Army is strong; satellite 
armies are obedient. There is no reason 
for the Comintern leadership to believe 
that its next attacks must fail. The 
fight will go on. 

These are the real facts in the present 
situation. It would be cowardly and 
fatal not to face them. 





he Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Two Stout and Clear-Headed 
Liberals 


HERE are a couple of things which 

I I do not like about Edward Doan’s 

book, The LaFollettes und the 
Wisconsin Idea (Rhinehart and Co., 311 
pages; $4.00), but it should be read by 
a lot of people—especially by ambitious 
young liberals who want to learn how 
to put themselves and their ideas across. 
With plenty of verve, young Mr. Doan 
gives us the telescoped lives of Old Bob 
am Young Bob. 

One of the things which I den’t like 
appears in the title. Calling American 
progressivism “the Wisconsin idea” is a 
piece of foolishness. The pelicies and 
projects championed by the two LaFel- 
lettes constitute a substantial political 
program. Tying them up and labeling 
them with the name of a state diminishes 
their scope and robs them of significance. 

Perhaps the fas- 
cination of this re- 
gional label ac- 
counts for some of 
the limitations of 
the author’s views. 
Here is a man re- 
counting sixty 
years of political 
progress with the 
father-and-son he- 
roes as the focus. 
The story includes 
such varied ideas 
as control of monopolies, protection of 
trade unions, social security and the con- 
servation of natural resources. Most of 
the time he pretends that we are en- 
debted for these ideas to two men and 
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one state. This is, of course, a poor 
piece of social thinking. The whole per- 
formance becomes mildly ridiculous when 
the “Wisconsin Idea” men throw their 
strength behind Wilson, of New Jersey, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York. 
As well call cheese a Swiss idea. 
me sod * 


Verbal Idealism Marked Down 


HE picture of the LaFollette dynasty 
which emerges is very pertinent in this 
period of wordy and woozy “liberals.” 
Old Bob LaFollette was, from the start, 
a forward-striding man who could not 
be intimidated by powerful capitalists or 
confused by double-talking pinks. “Young 
Bob” is, in some ways, very different 
from his father, but he is like him in 
this important respect. 

The quality of these men emerges 
most definitely if you contrast them with 
the present idol of the so-called liberals, 
Henry A. Wallace. You throw an in- 
teresting light on such groups as those 
surrounding the New Republic, the 
Nation and PM, if you inquire why Mr. 
Wallace rather than Robert M. LaFollette 
is their shining knight. LaFollette has 
a much longer and more substantial 
record of liberal achievement. 
port of Roosevelt’s New Deal—with the 
necessary amount of salty difference and 
criticism—is a fine part of hipartisan 
history. His investigation of suppression 
of rights of workers by great indus- 
trialists really registered. His leadersh’v 
gave us the most healthful revision of 
Congressional procedure which we have 


His sup- 


ever had. And more recently he has 
helped effectively with the work ef the 
President’s Civil Liberties Committee and 
with one of the preparatory commissions 
which laid the groundwork for the oper- 
ations under the Marshall Plan. In office 
or out of office, this man works quietly 
but effectively to get the right sert of 
things done. Why is his name not bel- 
lowed to the roof of Madison Square 
Garden? 

To get an answer you must go back 
to “Old Bob.” I heard him often when 
he was at the height of his power. That 
stocky figure, that rough-hewn face, that 
head with the shock of unruly hair on 
the outside and the endless figures in- 
side, that hearty voice which needed no 
loud-speaker system—they will not be 
forgotten until his last listener has been 
laid away. His understanding of eco- 
nomics was not profound. He was the 
last great Jeffersonian. But his grasp 
of facts was enormous. And his. ability 
to get things done—even though he was 
always in the minority—was amazing. 
He was a man! 

This rugged individualist could not 
be bribed or fooled. Mr. Doan relates an 
incident in which he turned down money 
which almost any other aspiring candi- 
date would have accepted. Before the 
Republican convention of 1924, a com- 
mittee had been organized to line up 
delegates for LaFollette. The members 
worked, as Socialist committees used to 
work, practically without money — on 
their nerve, on their faith. When they 
were down to their last cent, a wealthy 
man in Michigan offered to give $50,000 
if LaFollette would allow him to name 
one member of his cabinet. The Senator 
replied: “I never made a deal and never 
will!” 

That same year the Farmer-Labor 
Party of Minnesota had roused great ex- 
citement as one of LaFollette’s sources 
of strength. With the “help” of the 
Communists it had whipped up a lot 
of publicity in connection with its con- 
vention, which was to be held in Minne- 


apolis on June 17. LaFollette did not lie 
low and take any support he could get, 
He made his position clear in advance 
On May 28 he wrote a letter to the 
Minnesota people saying that he did not 
want the Communists in his camp: “The 
Communists have admittedly entered inte 
this political movement, not for the 
purpose of curing, by means of the 
ballot, the evils which afflict the Amer- 
ican people, but only to divide and con- 
fuse the Progressive movement and 
create a condition of chaos favorable to 
their ultimate aims. Their real purpose 
is to establish by revolutionary action, @ 
dictatorship of the proletariat, which is 
absolutely repugnant to democratic ideals 
and to all American aspirations.” 

That was written in 1924 by a man 
who had never had any special oppor- 
tunity to acquaint himself with Bolshevik 
theory. But he was right} He saw 
straight. You naturally wonder why 
others who call themselves liberals or 
progressives cannot, 25 years later, see 
with the same clarity. 

And the present Robert M. LaFollette, 
unfortunately not now in the Senate, 
brings the same penetrating insigft te 
bear on the complications of our time, 
He is as far as possible from being at 
isolationist. Since the end of the war, 
he has without fear or favor criticized 
Russia, Britain or his own country whene 
ever, in his opinion, it has failed to live 
up to our fine words. “Verbal idealism 
does not cost anyone anything,” he said 
in the Senate, “practical idealism comes 
high.” In May, 1945, he prefaced aa 
address to the Senate: “I have no doubt 
that some of my words will be misin- 
terpreted and distorted by the smeaF 
bund. It has become virtually impos 
sible to criticize the activities of Soviet 
Russia—however constructively — with 
eut bringing down on one’s head a storm 
of smearing vilification ... by a tightly 
organized minority.” 

Our question is answered. The LaFok 
lettes are not the idols of fake liberal# 
because they are the real thing. 


——— 
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Washington and the Nation 


General Marshall 
Crosses the Rubicon 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The Con- 
W ference of Foreign Ministers in 
London shut up shop with a 
slam of the door. The reverberations of 
that slam echoed like the roll of drums 
through the long winding corridors of 
the State Department, the National 
Defense Building (the Pentagon), the 
White House and the Capitol. And the 
question in Washington promptly be- 
eame: What next? 

Some of the answers took the follow- 
ing form: 

1. Informed circles in the State De- 
partment foresaw a customs union which 
will unite western Europe on the style 
of Benelux (the: contraction used to 
designate the customs union now binding 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg). 

2. Diplomatic circles foresaw a change 
in the structure of the United Nat’ons, 
or its collapse. 

That was current opinion earlier 
this week, as Washington impatiently 
awaited the return of Secretary Mar- 
shall. 

Officials here do not believe that a 
Western European cutoms union can 
be achieved immediately. A number of 


By Jonathan Stout 


difficulties of an economic character, 
rather than merely a political character, 
stand in the way. 

It was pointed out that, as Western 
Europe stands today, a cutoms union 
on an equitable plane could not possibly 
include all the western European na- 
tions. Among other things, a custom 
union requires a parity of currencies. 
Such a parity does, not now exist. Be- 
eause Swiss francs, for instance, are 
much higher in value than the currencies 
of Switzerland’s neighbors, the little 
Alpine nation in self-protection would 
have to stay out of such a customs 
union at this time. 

Therefore, as a preliminary to any 
customs union, it is recognized by the 


State Department that a stabilization = 


of Western European currencies on a 
common level must be effected first, 
And that will be one of the first jobs 
to be tackled by Western European 
diplomatic negotiations. 


As for the United: Nations, in some 
quarters it was being spoken of in the 
past tense even before Secretary Mar- 
shall’s return to Washington. For it 
appeared inconceivable as a matter of 
logic that the United Nations can con- 








tinue to exist in its present form and 
under present circumstances. As such, 
it was pointed out, it could be no more 
than a diplomatic cockpit for name- 
calling and for the vocal echoes of the 
conflict rending the world in two. 


The circumstances under which the 
Foreign Ministers Conference ended— 
more than the fact of adjournment it- 
self—is accepted in official circles here 
as “the crossing of the Rubicon.” No 
longer is there evident in Washington 
any hanging back about accepting the 
reality of the world situation, and its 
division into two hostile camps. The 
change in official atmosphere in Wash- 
ington—even before Marshall’s return— 
is already a palpable thing. 

Everybody now takes it for granted 
that the world is in for a fight... even 
those who resolutely shut their eyes to 
the direction the current was carrying 
the world for the past two and a half 
years. 

From now on the international moves 
will be predicated on that basis, instead 
of on the hopeful one that perhaps, 
somehow, a last-minute miracle will 
occur and a formula will be found for 
a unified, peaceful world. 





GENERAL MARSHALL 
No Last-minute Miracles 


As one diplomat phrased it: “From 
now on General Marshall will be Secre- 
tary of State.” 


os cd at 


Tue directors of the National Council 
for a Permanent FEPC on Monday 
awarded citations for distinguished 
service to the cause of fair employment 
to Boris Shiskin, economist of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; James B. 
Carey, secretary of the CIO, and to 
Bishop Francis J. Haas of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Shishkin accepted the citation with 
the observation that, so far as he can 
remember, “this has been the first cita- 
tion in Washington this year for any- 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 














UAW and the Steel Shortage 


By David Constable 


ASHINGTON, D. C.— When 
W wx if a comprehensive pro- 

gram of economic aid to Europe 
under the Marshall Plan is voted by 
Congress, the problems of the labor 
movement may be expected to multiply 
in difficulty. This is especially true of 
the United Automobile Workers. 

As a recent analysis of the Reuther 
victory in the Daily Worker indicates, 
the Communists are aware of the im- 
portance of economic aid to Europe, and 
will do all in their power to prevent 
such help to the Western democracies. 
Writing in the Daily Worker of No- 
vember 26, 1947, John Williamson quotes 
Reuther’s speech at the UAW conven- 
tion as follows: 

“Unless we make the Marshall Plan 
succeed in the world there won’t be 
any free trade unions anywhere in 
Europe, as there aren’t any on the other 
side of the iron curtain.” 

. Williamson’s comment on Reuther’s 
statement gives a prophetic insight into 
the coming Communist strategy—in the 
UAW and in other unions: “After 
slandering the trade unionists of the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
alavia, and other countries who had been 
fighting Fascism with guns in their 
hands, this alleged Socialist found it 
easy to assert, ‘American economy and 
its productive capacity represents the 
greatest single asset that free men have 
tx the world today!”  Williamson’s 
paragraph concludes with the familiar 
atatement that “at a moment when Wall 
Street is out to dominate the world, 
Reuther dares to assert that American 
monopolies, including General Motors, 
are the greatest bulwark of freedom in 
the world.” 

Reuther will probably be faced with 
“quickie” strikes, incited by the Commu- 
nists and designed to achieve their im- 
mediate objective—to prevent production 
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WALTER REUTHER 
Faces New Communist Offensive 


making possible a more even flow of 

of Marshall Plan automobiles, tractors, 

and other capital goods. 
“ * 


* 


Tue “quickie” strike—caused by in- 
flating minor grievances into major 
proportions—will disrupt production and 
employment, and decrease annual take- 
home pay. Thus, the Communists may 
well hope to capitalize on worker dis- 
satisfaction with the Reuther adminis- 
tration, which will, the Communists 
hope, be caught between the hammer of 
workers dissatisfaction and the anvil of 
the auto corporations who may refuse 
to deal with a leadership unable to 
discipline its members into respecting 
collective bargaining agreements. 

In their campaign, the Communists 
will have the advantage of three factors: 
(1) the legitimate pressures of the auto 
workers, who seek higher wages because 
of the decline of real wages due to infla- 
tionary spiral; (2) the special problem 
of shortages, especially steel, which will 


become of pressing concern if steel 
production is not increased; (3) the 
need for welding into a cohesive instru- 
ment the factions and cliques which 
have made the UAW into one of the 
most politics-ridden and chaotic unions 
in the country. These conditions present 
the Communists with an excellent op- 
portunity for their usual demogogy and 
opportunism. 

Traditionally, the automobile industry 
has been highly seasonal in nature. 
Periods of high-pressure production and 
high employment levels have alternated 
with closed plants and mass seasonal 
unemployment. Just before the begin- 
ning of World War II, the industry 
made a first feeble attempt to smooth 
out seasonal fluctuations. It began hold- 
ing two automobile shows a year, one in 
the spring and the other in the autumn. 
The hope was that orders would not be 
concentrated solely in the spring, thus 
making possible a more even flow of 
orders and employment during the year. 

Since V-J Day, it would at first glance 
appear that the unusually high demand 
for cars would place the industry and 
its workers in an extremely favorable 
position. Despite the fact that the profit 
position of the industry, like most other 
industries, is generally good, the sudden 
and virtually complete elimination of 
allocation and price controls has caused 
virtual chaos in the industry. The big 
problem is steel. 

The steel industry, although func- 
tioning at capacity, cannot meet the 
pent-up demand by the housing con- 
struction and other industries which 
compete with the automakers for its 
usa. The steel masters remember only 
too well the days when they produced 
at 30 percent of capacity, and refuse 
to build new plants which alone can 
assure increased production in the 
needed amounts. In an economy based 
not on social need but on anticipated 


profits, it cannot be expected, all other 
things being equal, that any one firm 
or group of firms shall act in a manner 
other than that calculated to advance 
individual and corporate interests. 


The shortage of steel makes impossi- 
ble orderly production schedules and 
continuous employment. Plants may 
shut down intermittently in order to 
enable steel production to catch up with 
the needs of the auto makers. Similarly, 
the parts-manufacturers are faced with 
periodic shutdowns. 


This situation may be worsened when 
aid is sent to Europe under the Marshall 
Plan. 

In an action which paralleled Henry 
Kaiser’s, Reuther has urged a Congres- 
sional investigation of the steel indus- 
try’s refusal to increase its production- 
potential. So far, this has fallen on the 
deaf ears of the Republican Congress. 

The disturbing economic condition of 
the industry is all grist for the mill of 
the Communists. They can be counted 
on to further inflame an already difficult 
problem, to incite auto workers to de- 
mand immediate solutions to problems 
which cannot be solvéd overnight. 

The UAW, however, is fortunate in 
its leadership. Reuther is no pure and 
simple unionist, but rather a sophisti- 
cated labor leader to whom “planning” 


and “program” are not anathema. He 
understands that it is the function of 
union leadership to find an approach 


based on the welfare of the industry 
and its workers in terms of a social 
whole, of an economic interdependent 
whole which can function only if all its 
parts hit on every cylinder. If he suc- 
ceeds, his success may mark the in- 
augural of a new type of labor leader, 
of a unionist who understands the need 
for democratic, industry-wide planning, 
with the interests of workers integrated 
into those of society as a whole. 
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The Teaching of Russian Culture 


In American Universities 


By Roger George Pinehurst 


URING and after the war, in- 
D terest in Russia, her past and 

present, has grown considerably 
in this country, and Russian studies 
have come to occupy a prominent place 
in the courses offered by American col- 
leges and universities. It is almost un- 
believable that at the present time— 
after the Truman Doctrine, the Mar- 
shall Plan and the new Comintern—the 
teaching of Russian subjects in Amer- 
ican institutions of higher learning 
should often proceed along pro-Soviet 
and sometimes even outright Communist 
lines. 

Under the title of “area studies” or 
“regional studies” universities continue 
the work begun during the war by the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
and its Navy equivalent. After a few 
years of study, the graduates become 
either professors or instructers them- 
selves or seek government positions 
connected with Russian affairs, or else 
look for employment in private business. 
More and more such graduates are 
turned down because of the specific 
flavor of instruction at their alma mater. 

At Yale University, for _ instanee, 
students in the third year of Russian 
are made to use the textbook of Pan- 
kratyeva—a text published in Moscow 
for use in Soviet schools and replete with 
ridiculous falsifications of history. In 
fact, among Soviet textbooks, this is 


perhaps the most vulgar and _ propa- 
gandistic. 

At Harvard University, the Russian 
Communist newspaper, Russki Golos, 
published in New York, is being used 
as a Russian reader! The Regional 
Studies program at Harvard has _ in- 
vited Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, the 
pro-Soviet director of the Foreign Policy 
Association, as a visiting professor, 
while such authorities as William Henry 
Chamberlain have been turned down. 
Until recently professors at Harvard 
harbored the pious hope that an ex- 
change of students and instructors with 
Soviet Russia could be put into effect, 
and in order not to spoil their relations 
with Moscow, they have exercised more 
than caution in the selection of “suit- 
able” lecturers. 

Besides this, there exists in a multi- 
tude of institutions a system of visit- 
ing lecturers. Many of these are well- 
known felow-travelers and even party 
members. “I consider this institution 
of visiting professors a great evil,” an 
instructor writes from the Middle West: 
“In the lists of lecturers on Russia, pro- 
Communists occupy a prominent place. 
They usually try to avoid all question- 
ing and discussion. After lecturing for 
some 45 minutes they depart with the 
remark, ‘My time is up,’ and leave the 
audience impressed by their presenta- 
tion.” This correspondent singles out 


two Russian pro-Communist lecturers 
—Victor A. Yakhontoff and Vladimir D, 
Kazakevich. 

Another professor tells of a peculiar 
lecturer who systematically fails -to 
mention the democratic stage of the 
Russian Revolution of 1917 (March to 
November) in his presentation of Rus- 
sian history and gives Lenin and the 
Communist Party sole credit for the 
abolition of Tzarism. 


Ix a variety of cases, the students are 
told that the famous Marshal Tukhachev- 
sky and other generals were executed— 
as the Moscow legend goes—for treason 
to Russia. “The Soviet Constitution of 
1936,” a professor writes, “is usually 
presented as a masterpiece of progres- 
sive legislation and therefore the Soviet 
regime becomes progressive as well. The 
question whether the Constitution is be- 
ing applied remains undiscussed.” 

The instructors at the new Russian 
Institute at Columbia University repre- 
sent a mixed society. Professor Geroid 
T. Robinson, an objective social scien- 
tist, has recently been made the target 
of attacks in the Moscow New Times 
and labeled an “intelligence scout” in 
the service of Wall Street. But there is 
also an alert group around Professor 
Ernest J. Simmons, who is an active 
member of the ill-famed American- 


Russian Institute and a general ade 
mirer of Soviet institutions and policies, 
Last summer, he again visited Moscow 
and then Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
the “new democracies,” looking for sup- 
port of his projects. Simmons had no 
success in Moscow, and his writings 
were even rebuked in the Soviet press, 
But this seems to have had no effect on 
his attachment to Soviet philosophy and 
practice. 

The influence of the Simmons group 
is considerable. Since General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower’s intentions are stil) une 
known, the Simmons group now seeks 
to fill as many positions as possible with 
“its” men before General Eisenhower 
becomes President of Columbia some 
time next June. In his Russian litera. 
ture program, Prof. Simnfons requires 
a knowledge of Soviet literature only, 
leaving an acquaintance with Tolstey, 
Pushkin, Dostoyevsky, and Gogol dis 
cretionary with the student. 

Having enjoyed this kind of education, 
young teachers often continue in the 
same vein. Local “experts” on Russia, 
they unwittingly disseminate the pro- 
Communist nonsense they were fed, 
Undergraduates are often startled to 
what extent the reality of political 
events contradicts the sweet legends 
about the Soviet Union which continue 
to be broadcast in many of America’s 
better schools. 





The Postwar Moseleyites 


MERICAN newspapers report that 
A Sir Oswald Moseley, leader of the 
native Fascist movement in 
England, the counterpart of our own 
Dilling - Smith- McWilliams plague, is 
again entering the social arena. His 
work has been patiently continued for 
him via books, pamphlets, and other 
means, by those of his lieutenants who 
managed to avoid incarceration during 
the war. Anarchists were arrested for 
selling anti-war material, but a number 
of Moseleyites managed to remain un- 
hampered in their ectivities. Even dur- 
ing the war, the infamous Pretecols 
forgery as well as other anti-Semitic 
propaganda were circulated. Some of 
it had been imported from pre-war Ger- 
many; some from “neutral” Spain. With 
the insignia of the British Union of 
Fascists, two lightning symbols, pinned 
unde: neath their lapels, the less well- 
knovn Moseleyites were able to hold 
“dis 


propeganda, and in diverse other ways 


ruised” meetings, sell anti-Semitic 


carry on. 


Jetfiy Hamm, the sterling prototype 
of the Nazi war poster, blond, blue- 
eyed and Aryan, was the leader of the 
Moseley group during this period. Soon 
atter his release from an internment 
camp, he .elped conduct meetings in 
Hyd. Park and elsewhere in London 
(Hamm had _ been released several) 
months before the end of the war.) 
Nazi V_ missiles were stil] falling in 
London, but Hamm managed to defend 
not only the bombings of London—but 


Nazism. 


During the war, the Government of 
Britain announced that all Fascist 
propaganda had been confiscated. Yet 
The Patriot, a pro-Fascist weekly, con- 
tinued to publish from its office on 
Great Ormond Street in London. Victor 


Burgess, a Moseleyite. utilized his so- 


’ 
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By Waiter K. Lewis 


called Corporate Utilities press shop in 
the Edgeware section ot London, as a 
front for Fascist activities. Corporate 
Utilities also published several openly 
pro-Fasecist and anti-Semitic works by 
both Jeff Hamm and Sir Oswald. Bur- 
gess’ wife worked as a telephone opera- 
tor in a clandestine British war ministry 
and often boasted that she possessed 
many top war secrets. Haw-Haw’s 
brother, who held a job in the War 
Office in London, often visited the Bur- 
gess household. 


Sir Oswald. has promised that he will 
enter a slate of candidates in forth- 
coming elections. In the past, he has 
received some Conservative support. On 
April 25, 1934, in the London Daily 
Mail, Sir Thomas Moore, former Con- 
servative MP for Ay) 


Moseley, and added: “Surely, there can- 


Surghs, lauded 


not be any fundamental difference of 
outlook between the Blackshirts and 
their parents, the Conservatives? For 
let us make no mistake about that 
parentage.” There is reason to believe 
that support of this sort continues. 


Sir Oswald’s election program will 
undoubtedly revolve about Jew-baiting 
and “Jewish Communism.” From past 
and present experience, it is likely that 
Moseley will exploit propagandistically 
every arrest made of a black marketeer 
who happens to be Jewish. He will ex- 
ploit unfortunate events in Palestine, al- 
though the recent UN partition plan 
and the consequent friendlier relations 
between the Jews and English in Pales- 
tine, seem iikely to cut the ground out 
considerably from under his strategy. 
Moseley will unquestionably how! about 
American “imperialism.” He will no 
loubt comb.ne such groups as Ex- 
Serviceman’s League, Britons Action 
Party, People’s Party, and other organi- 


zations. He sill probably gain strength 


as the result of postwar economic priva- 
tions, commodity shortages, lowered 
standards. of living, and the necessity 
fo rsacrifice. 


While the present influence of the 
Moseleyites is comparatively small, so 
long as their press and other organiza- 
tional facilities are allowed to operate 





unhampered, there is always the poten- 
tial for considerable expansion. The 
Moseleyites conducted a recent cam- 
paign as the aftermath of the hanging 
of the two British sergeants by the 
terrorists in Palestine. They were able 
to rally hordes of hysterical marchers 
in London, Birmingham, Manchester and 
Liverpool. Shop windows were broken, 
merchandise was stolen, Jews were 
beaten. Other future domestic or inters 
national incidents, always a possibility— 
especially during a time of political 
tension and interantional crises—may 
well provide for Moseley the situations 
he desires. 


Moseley therefore remains a man to 


watch. In a period of crises, he may 
gain support from elements in British 
society too wary to publicly endorse 
him now. His progress—or lack of it— 
may serve in part as a weathervane of 
the success or failure of Britain’s eco- 
nomic recovery. 








@ Some months ago, we printed an 
article about the anti-Semitic ut- 
terances from some—by no means 
all—“social crediters.” The October 
9 issue of the Canadian Social Cred- 
itor, contains an article by Norman 
Jacques, member of the Canadian 
House of Commons, in a _ similar 
vein. Ostensibly discussing “Whe | 
wants war with Russia,” Mr. Jaques 
focusses his attention on the “one- 
worlders.” Searching for the “real 
motives of the hidden promoters of 
the drive for peace through ‘one 
world’” he states: “The controlling, 
if hidden, hands behind all these 
world organizations (UN, UNRRA, 
UNESCO, Dumbarton Oaks, Bretten 
Woods) are those of International 
Finance, International Political Zion- 
ism and International Socialism. The 
evidence is complete and irrefutable. 
Therefore, there can be but one ans- 
wer to the question as to whe is 
planning ‘ene world’”. The answer 
is Shyleck and Marx, the pagan in- 
ternationalists who indelibly iden- 
tify themselves and their plans by 
smearing .....Christian .....Nationalists 
with anti-Semitism.” 


| “SHYLOCK AND MARX” 


— 


As anyone can see from this que- 
tation, Jacques and his ilk are. of 
course, free of anti-Semitic impli- 
cations and statements! Another 
gem is: “The most obvious answer 
is that ‘Shylock and Marx’ are 
using Russia, the atomic bomb and 
the UN (as they used Germany and 
the League of Nations) te frighten 
the nations into surrendering their 
sovereignty. . .” | 
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American Foreign Policy: 





Our Deepest 
Common 
Loyalty 


By Harry D. Gideonse 


by the Government of the United 

States, both generous and just, have 
been turned down by the Soviet Union. 
Folks who denounce the Russians for 
their abuse of the veto power often for- 
get that the United States was as in- 
sistent on the insertion of the veto 
clauses in the United Nations Charter 
as the Russians themselves. But we 
are also inclined to forget that the 
Baruch proposals for the international 
control of atomic energy were the first 
proposals in human history by a major 
power to curb its own sovereignty in 
the exercise of its supremacy in a unique 
monopoly of devastatingly effective arm- 
ament. With these proposals we re- 
captured the leadership in the building 
of a world based on the rule of law. 


Si V-J Day two major offers 


Secretary Marshall’s leadership in 
the proposals to strengthen the position 
of the Assembly in order to curb the 
abuse of the veto in the Security Coun- 
cil is a statesmanlike and courageous 
grasping of the nettle. Fundamentally 
it is a proposal to adapt the pre-atomic 
charter, of the United Nations to the 
needs of an atomic age. Competition in 
atomic armament can be predicted within 
a period to be measured in months ra- 
the. than years, and the political im- 
plication of the néw scientific discoveries 
is clearly that there is no room left in 
the world for more than one source of 
power. We can all take great pride 
that the United States has taken the 
lead—as a major power—in these pro- 
posals to pool its own power in the 
shared responsibility with powers great 
and small as represented in the As- 
sembly. 


Simultaneously the systematic pro- 
visions of Secretary Marshall’s pro- 
posal to convert our piece-meal life- 
saving measures for European recon- 
struction into a comprehensive program 
of relief, rehabilitation and regional 
self-control and autonomy helps to prove 
that we are now openly and fearlessly 
prepared ‘to dedicate our economic and 
financial power to a practical scheme to 
pour new life and vitality into countries 
like England, France and Italy. It opens 
the perspective—if we have the political 
vision to rise above the economic and 
financial details of a relief operation— 
of a European union on a federal basis. 
America’s vital interest is in a strong and 
resilient Western Europe so that peo- 
ples and nations there may shed their 
defeatism concerning the future of a 
free society and stand on their own feet 
unafraid to spit in a tyrant’s eye. If 
we back this leadership, we may still 
recapture the positions which in a mood 
of accomedation we lost at Yalta and 
San Francisco, and we shall be all the 
stronger because we have given a tragic 
demonstration of the ultimate sterility 
of the other approach. 


* * * 


Tu E developing American attitude to- 
ward our international responsibilities 
is still honeycombed with contradictions 
which may paralyze our ability to agree 


® This article by the president o/ 
Brooklyn College and of Freedom 
House is based on an address given 
at the Hotel Commodore on Oct. 12. 
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on timely and effective action. How can 
Americans who resent the ideological 
propaganda that our policy is “imperial- 
ist”——and an enormous amount of utter 
rubbish of this sort is flooding the press 
and the airways of the world—then 
promptly turn around and forget that 
“imperialism” means the dictation of 
other people’s political and economic 
practices when they insist that the 
United States should not “subsidize so- 
cialism” abroad? Do our American con- 
servatives and isolationists want to 
prove that Stalin’s propaganda about 
the United States is truthful? And 
what shall we say of the folks who are 
opposed to lowering our trade barriers— 
which permit the world to earn some dol- 
lar exchange rather than borrow it— 
and who simultaneously demand that 
the rest of the world adopt their own 
form of “free enterprise’?™ Isn’t the 
reduction of trade barriers one of the 
most effective methods to curb inflation- 
ary price movements and to restore com- 
petitive controls and genuinely free en- 
terprise? 

Secretary Marsnall has admirably 
clarified the true American position. We 
are not interested in dictating to other 
people as to their political or economic 
institutions. We do not dictate to other 
pegple’> .overnments. We do not want 
to impose our own economic or political 
ideals or practices. We insist on the free 
flow of information and are willing to ac- 
cept the consequences to which open dis- 
cussion by free men might lead. In 
Secretary Marshall’s own words, the 
basic issue of the day is “whether or 
not men are to be left free to organize 
their moral, political and economic ex- 
istence in accordance with their desires, 
or whether they are to have their lives 
arranged and dictated for them by small 
groups of men who have arrogated to 
themselves this arbitrary power.” 


Foreign policy is not merely concerned 
with the immediate problems of our re- 
lations with the rest of the world. It 
calls for the mature and responsible use 
of our power in all the areas in which 
a free people has power—in its intel- 
lectual and technical resources as well 
as in its religious and political life. The 
most effective propaganda for a free 
w of life is continuous and dynamic 
evidence that freedom is a living ideal. 
We live in a glass house under free in- 
stitutions. We are the most privileged 
people on the face of the world, and 
privilege invites envy and painful com- 
parison. Foreign policy begins at home. 
Every lynching—or “restrictive coven- 
ant” in a fashionable American suburb 
—diminishes the stature of America as 
the power house from which the current 
of the world’s freedom is fed. Every 
limitation of the right of asylum is a 
reminder that we are very good at 
preaching moral virtues to other people 
but upt to forget the historic principles 
which made this country a shining ex- 
ample of practical achievement as well 
as of sound principle. 

Freedom—like peace—is a continuous 
achievement. In time of radical shifts in 
the social, economie and scientific frame- 
work of a free society, it is imperative 
to translate our old ideals into the idiom 
of the present. It is vital to refresh our 
moral inspiration by a continuing pro- 














HAS THE VETO KILLED THE UN? 


“The most effective propaganda for a free way of life is continuous and 
dynamic evidence that freedom is a living ideal.” 


cess of hammering out the essential 
meaning of our position at home and 
abroad on the anvil of our developing 
experience. 

The old divisions of right and left are 
as obsolete as the tanks and airplanes 
of the first World War.. Throughout 
the world the struggle is, first of all, 
concerned with the rights of free men. 
In old fashioned words that have ac- 
quired a new cutting edge for our time, 


Minister of Thuringia, Dr. 
= tudolf Paul, disappeared from 


Weimar. Shortly thereafter the 
Mayor of Jena, Heinrich Mertens, 
also vanished. The disappearance of 
these men gave rise to much specula- 
tions. 

Now the mystery of Dr. Paul’s 
flight seems to’ be solved. According 
to an article appearing in the Schwei- 
zer Illustrierte Zeitung of October 15, 
1947, the Thuringian Premier was 
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who questioned him for almost three 
weeks in a camp near Frankfort. 
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Then Dr. Paul went to Karlsruhe 
and later to Stuttgart. 


a * 


The correspondent of the Swiss 
paper quotes Dr. Paul as saying: 
" “You ask me why I have fled? The 
Communists say because of my ex- 
pensive mode of living, because of 
dishonesty and because of charges 
concerning my behavior when the 
Nazis were in power. What else could 
they say? But the world shall know 
why I had to protect myself by flee- 
ing from the Russian zone. The party 
headquarters of the SED [Socialist 
Unity Part, completely dominated by 
Communists] demanded that | should 
make a declaration after the ex- 
pected failure of the London con- 
ference of foreign ministers’ in 
November 1947. I should then pro- 
claim, at a great public meeting at 
Weimar, the independent republie of 
Eastern Germany. At the same time 
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By Julius Epstein 


Prominent research specialist; author of The Case Against Vera Micheles Dean 


ARLY in September the Prime 


it is a struggle for the soul of man. 
Ideas, too, are a form of power, and 
the coordination of a people’s thinking 
cannot come from government in a free 
world. It depends upon the character- 
istically free forms of association of men 
of geod will, and this cuts straight 
across al! the conventional lines of 
politicai and social classification in a 
shared devotion to freedom as the deep- 
est common lovalty of men of good will. 
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[I should demand that it become part 
of the USSR. In that case 1 would 
become Premier of the new Soviet 
Republic. To refuse would most cer- 
tainly have meant my deportation to 
the Urals. Therefore, 1 preferred to 
escape.” 

The Schweizer Illustrierte Zeitung 
states that Lr. Paul supported his 
statement with documents and pro- 
duced detailed plans for the Sovietiza- 
tion of Germany and later on of all 


of Europe. 


Other reports from the Russian 
zone of Germany state that the SED 
has launched a new propaganda cam- 
paign for nvthing less than the 
Anschluss of the Russian occupied 
zone of Germany with the USSR. 


The Schwerze, Illustrierte Zeitung 
also carries a declaration by the 
mayor of Jena, Heinrich Mertens, 
about the reasons of his flight. Said 
Mr. Mertens: “No mayor can justifi- 
ably hold his office if his personal 
freedom and security are not guar- 
antead. There is no freedom in the 
Eastern zone. It is only a territory 
ruled hy Moscow and inhabited by 
Germans. People are being deported 
and children kidnapped in the streets 
Whea [ told the Russian authorities: 
‘You have condemned Hitler because 
of the deportation of foreign workers 
and now you are asking me that I 
allow exactly the same, 1 knew that 
my security was done for. There was 
left no remedy but flight.” 
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MISERY IS SOIL FOR TYRANNY 


An aditorial statement on the subject 
of this article appears on Page Fourteen. 
Rome. 


HE Italian situation is plunging 

} towards a crisis which may be 

decisive. The Communist leaders 
have finally understood that any hope of 
again participating in the Government 
has vanished forever. De Gasperi is 
stubborn; and the stand taken by the 
Italian Socialist Workers Party and the 
Republican Party have rendered impos- 
sible any attempt to create a pseudo- 
democratic “front” to be used as @ 
Trojan horse by the Communists to seize 
power as they have done in other 
countries. 

Faced with this situation, the Stalinists 
have had to fall back on the ultima 
yatio — mass agitation. Legalistic pre- 
texts have been abandoned and force is 
now the only remaining weapon. On 
this plane they are being beat. 

The incidents in Milan, the riots which 
have occurred all over the Italian Penin- 
sula are the result of this new Com- 
munist position. They hope—but in vain 
—to exasperate and exhaust the Gov- 
ernment until in a moment of weakness 
they can seize it by surprise and sube 
jugate it to their will. 

What this dangerous tactic has pro- 
duced is an awakening of the forces of 
anti-Communist resistance and a stiffen- 
ig on the part of the Government. 

Here is where the real danger for 
Italy lies—the danger that the demo- 
cratic process will be abandoned and 
that the country will throw itself in the 
arms of another dictatorship which will 
promise order, peace and bread. 

The Italian people are weary. First 
there were ten years of almost cone 
tinuous war which began in 1935 with 
the Ethiopian undertaking; then the 
Spanish interlude; then the World War, 
first on the side of the Germans and 
then against them, and now finally this 
Jong and trying postwar period with its 
wake of hunger, unemployment, and 
insecurity. The weariness and misery 
of peoples has always been fertile soil 
for tyranny. 

The Italian situation today hinges on 
the Christian Democratic Party. It does 
not have a majority, but it is the 
strongest political force in the country. 
For many years to come no government 
will be possible in Italy without the 
Christian Democrats. But this party 
cannot govern alone. It needs support. 
Where will it seek this support? From 
the Left or from the Right? 
among the Conservatives or from sin- 
cerely democratic parties such as the 
Republican and the 
Workers Party? 

At the national convention which the 
Christian Democrats held in Naples a 
few weeks ago, the democratic elements 


From 


Italian Socialist 


had a strong preponderance. A new 
Cabinet has been formed in which the 
democratic Socialists and Republicans 
are included. This is a big step towards 
saving Italian democracy. 

This is not enough. Such a govern- 
ment, which may be considered left of 
center, wll be the last card played in 
the Italian political game. If it fails, 
the writer sees no other future for Italy 
than civil war, followed by the estab- 
lishment of a dictatorship which will 
more probably be of the Right than of 
the Left. 


To succeed, the new Government must 
solve some of the fundamental problems 
of Italian life—reeestablish order and 
respect for the law, give work to the 
unemployed, bread to the hungry. Com- 
munism derives its strength from the 
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economic chaos of the country. The 
farm hands from Apulia who assaulted 
the homes of the wealthy landlords 
would not have acted thus if they could 
work at least 250 days a year; the 
Sicilian sulphur miners would not have 
demonstrated in Caltanissetta and 
lynched a police commissioner if the 
mines had not been closed; the workers 
of Milan would not have committed acts 
which is paralyzing the economic life of 
the country if they were not thraetened 
with the firing of several thousands of 
workers who have until now been paid 
without working. No propaganda would 
succeed in keeping in a permanent state 
of agitation millions of men and women 
ir they had work ad could earn enough 
to live. 

And here is where America comes in. 
No government can perform miracles. 
Any Italian government will find itself 
faced with obstacles which it cannot 
overcome alone. It will need credits 
abroad to import food to feed the people 
and to be able to fight successfully the 
black market; it will need raw materials 
and machinery to revive its industries, 
to render them more efficient and to 
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James Clement Dur He has shown 


America has grown accordingly. 


confusion and deception so long ab- 
sociated with diplomacy. Rather, his 
success flows from his frankness, his 
humanitarianism, illuminated by a 


situations. 
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himself to be a real friend of the 
Italian people, and their love for 


Dunn does not practice the art of 


practical intelligence which enables 
him to quickly understand men and 
Since my long conversa- 


expand them where necessary so as to 
give work to all who seek it. 

The idiotic label of dolce far niente 
which has been given the Italian people 
is a myth. These people want to work. 
Even though they are passionately in 
love with their own country, they still 
are ready to migrate to far distant 
lands, leaving behind their families to 
which normally they have an almost 
morbid attachment, so that they can 
work. But te old free outlets for emi- 
gration have everywhere been blocked. 
There is each year an increase of 
500,000 more mouths to feed, 350,000 
pairs of hands each year join the army 
of unemployed. Yet the land remains 
the same, terribly overcrowded, poor in 
natural resources. This is the Italian 
problem. 

Communism endeavors to exploit these 
difficulties in behalf of the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Government. That is its 
job. It is perfectly useless to deplore 
the fact. It is necessary to do what is 
required to eliminate the conditions 
which make these agitations effective. 
America, despite its formidable internal 
problems, is today the only country in 


tion with Dunn three months ago, I 
have followed carefully and _ with 
growing admiration his activities and 
speeches throughout the length and 
breadth of the Italian peninsula and 
in Sicily. He is profoundly demo- 
cratic, with a warm love of liberty. 
His friendly smile, his simple man- 
ners, are not a pose. These qualities 
made it easy for Dunn to understand 
the Italian people, and win their 
affection. 

Ambassador Dunn serves his own 
country well because he also serves 
the cause of preserving Italian de- 
moeracy and independence. He is an 
internationalist. “National bounda- 
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OR the past half-vear relations 
Fi tetween Italy and the United 
States 


improving. 
The credit for this belongs, I think, 


to the new US Ambassador to Italy, 


can imperialism.” He does not place 











ALCIDE DE GASPERI 
Heads Strengthened Government 


a condition to help a willing Italian 
government to face the crisis which is 
rapidly ripening. 

The Marshall Plan is undoubtedly an 
excellent plan for Italy as well as for 
the rest of Europe; however, its reali-e 
zation requires more time than we have, 
The situation is urgent. It will be tragie 
if help arrives when Italy can no longer 
be saved. 


vies have today gq relative import- 
ance,” I heard him say, to my sur- 
prise. “We are all engaged in the 
same battle; our common objective is 
peace and freedom, and our battle- 
field is the whole world.” He under- 
stands that Italy is one country 
where an important battle will soon 
be fought. 

It is ludicrous for the Communists 
to call Dunn a “dollar diplomat,” 
seeking to subjugate Italy to “Ameri- 


the interests of “Wall Street” above 
the interests of both the USA and 
Italy. He is aware of the tremendous 
weight which America carries inter- 
nationally, and believes that Ameri- 
can power must be placed in the 
service of humanity. Yet he is no 
impractical idealist. 

Italy is not merely the government 
in Rome. Hence Dunn has made him- 
self familiar with the whole country 
its industries, its agriculture, its 
arts, and most of all its people. He 
has talked with all classes, and ever- 
where he left behind him friends of 
America. For Italians believe that it 
is America that is speaking to them 
through his lips. 

“In no other country of Europe,” 
the Ambassador told me, “with the 
exception of Belgium, have I found 
such an eagerness to work, such a 
passionate will to rise again, as | 
have found in the Italian people. 
They will certainly have a great fu- 
ture as they have a great past.” 

Times have changed. A new school 
of diplomacy is being created. The 
men who represent America in the 
capitals of the world cannot be merely 
bankers or industrialists who made 
generous campaign contributions to 
the winning party. They must be 
fitted for their great responsibilities 
by experience, intelligence, knowledge 
of world affairs. They must be dedi- 
cated to the principles of democracy 

James Clement Dunn is such a 
man. Vincenzo Vacirca. 
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the Federal Government has had 
to yield to the growing clamor 
about inflationary prices. Price controls 
have been reimposed on a few items of 
food which have been the worst offenders, 
and people are hoping that the proeess 
will be carried further. There is some 
likelihood that it will. But nothing has 
been done to reconstruct the wartime 
which made price control 


() ie Fei CANADA.—Reluctantly 


machinery 
possible. 

This concession by the Government, 
which had previously declared that it 
was determined to return to a “free” 
economy, is widely recognized as a blow 
to itself and to the Tories, who had aped. 
the US Republicans in their haste to 
get rid of anything which savored of 
government control. It is a major vic- 
tory for the socialist Canadian Com- 
monwealth Federation, which alone had 
consistently urged the retention and 
later the reimposition of price control 
and similar measures. 

The CCF has just come out with a 
six-point program on this question. In 
& public statement, CCF leader M. J. 
Coldwell has called for: (1) the reimpo- 
sition of price controls on all basic 
necessities; (2) the reintroduction of 
subsidies; (3) the closing of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange and the banning of 
any speculation in food stuffs; (4) the 
reconstruction of the Wartime Price and 
Trade Board to make it an effective 
instrument once more; (5) the reintro- 
duction of the excess profits tax, and 
(6) rationing if necessary of any essen- 
tial commodities which may be in short 
supply. 

In making these demands the CCF is 
accurately reflecting the needs of the 
people. It has behind it organized labor, 
the farmers, the cooperatives. They 
agree with the CCF that this is no time 
for half measures. Seldom, if ever, has 
there been such unanimity in Canada on 
a question of economic policy. 

Although there has been only one 
Major strike during the past few months, 
labor is not taking the attack on real 
wages lying down. It has vigorously 
protested the Goverment’s ineffectual 
policy of laissez faire and made it clear 
that major wage demands are inevitable 
unless prices are held in check. At the 
same time it has gone about coping 
with the problem in a more basic way. 
The Canadian Congress of Labor (CIO 


counterpart) has entered into an ar- 
tangement with the Cooperative Union 
of Canada whereby selected trade 


unionists wil] be trained for co-op field 
Work and will go back to their unions 
to lay the foundation for an urban co- 


Operative movement. Hitherto, with the 
exception of the Maritimes, the co- 
Operative movement has had its main 


strength among the farmers. With this 
New program, consumer cooperation will 
at long last begin making headway in 
the towns and cities. 


* * * 


Tue Canadian Congress of Labor re- 
tently at its convention gave the Com- 
Munists a trouncing such as they have 
Bot received from any other labor body. 
The CCL, by an overwhelming majority, 
denounced the Communists for their 
labor-wrecking tacties in the trade union 
“The continuous function of 
the Communist movement,” the resolu- 
tion stated, “is a persistent denunciation 
and baiting of all individuals who do not 
agree with the objectives of Commu- 


Movement. 


Nisn ,” and it concluded that “this con- 
Vention ... condemn and denounce both 
Communist and capitalist attempts to 
stifle the freedom of the workers.” 
Another resolution stated in equally 
blunt terms that “this Congress is of 
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KING 
the opinion that the fears of the people 
ot the world are today brought about 
by a rampant and militant Russian 
Communist imperialism, assisted by its 
‘ifth column’ in all countries, on the 
one hand, and on the other hand by 
monopoly capitalist imperialism.” To top 
it off, the convention threw out of office 
the one fellow-traveler on the Executive 
and elected a non-Communist in his 
place from the same union. 

The CCL convention once again, for 
the fourth time, re-endorsed the CCF as 
its political arm. As in the case of the 
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TRUE TO TYPE 


Dr. Lin Yutang Invents Chinese 
Typewriter to Do Secretary’s Day’s 
Work in an Hour. 

—Newspaper headline. 


SQ AUTEM AE 


ConcratULATIons, Dr. Lin— 
So new the Chinese, too, can type! 
If all your claims are genuine, 
The onetime chore is now a pipe. 


With your machine, you will have 
won 
steno precious speed and 
power: 
A whole day’s work can now be done 
Within the space of but an hour. 


The 


However, though you call us churl, 
In solemn truth we’re forced to say 

We know a typist vho, dear girl, 
Still does an hour’s work in a day! 


REPEAT PERFORMANCE 


“The accusations made by Mr. 
Gromyko,” said Frederick Osborn, 
deputy US delegate to the UN, 
“were, in my opinion, false. False 
statements are not made true by 
their repetition, and this repetition 
has been going en for the ‘past 
twelve months.” 

—News item. 


However oft repeated 
And vehemently said, 
However glibly bleated 
Or seriously read, 


Despite the constant hu> or 
The innuendo sly, 

The false becomes no truer, 
The lie is still a lie. 


And yet, it is admitted— 
For this we sadly grieve— 

There are the dimly witted 
Who may, in time, believe. 


co-ops, it is following this up by direct 
action. Political action officers are being 
apponted by various affiliates to build 
up CCF support and induce affiliations 
to the CCF. 

The Communists’ host cherished ven- 
ture has just tumbled down in ruins. 
For several months the Communists 
boasted a datty paper of their own in 
Toronto. It has had to suspend circu- 
lation after losing over $100,000. In a 
city where it received its greatest sup- 
port, it could not muster 15,000 daily 
readers (Toronto has nearly a million 
inhabitants). The anticipated support 
from Communist sympathizers and from 
organized labor did not materialize. The 
party line is not a salable commodity 
outside of a very narrow circle in 
Canada. Russian intransigeance and the 
“resurrection” of the Comintern did not 
make Communism more poular. 


* * * 


Tue CCF has been steadily building 
up its organization. Aided by the bril- 
liant performance of the CCF Provincial 
Government in Saskatchewan, it is 
building up new prestige and practical 
political know-how. The three eastern 
provinces have made some notable prog- 
ress. Two by-elections showed a marked 
increase in CCF support; new clubs 
have been organized and membership in- 


for the Brave New. Wold 


STRONG STATEMENT 


LEADING QUESTION 


These days, said Molotev, “all 
roads lead to Communism.” 
—News item. 


Au reads lead to Communism, 
As Molotov observed, 

The long roads and the wrong roads, 
The straight roads and the curved. 


All roads lead to Communism, 
He says, not merely some. 

But every leading-to road 
Must also lead one from. 


IN THE NO 
Eisenhower Avoids a ’48 “No.” 
—Newspaper headline. 


No: is a negative 
Far too severe, 
Also tee final, 
Also too clear. 


“No” isn’t “maybe” 
Or even “perhaps.” 

“No” is political 
Suicide, taps. 


“No” is too drastic, 
One must confess. 

“No” hardly ever 
Is taken for “yes.” 


SKELETONS OUT OF THE CLOSET 


In the new tariff regulations, skel- 
etons are on the free list for entry 
into the U.S. 

—News item. 


So skeletons can come in free. . . 
But how about the poor D-P., 


Must he stay out until the day 
His flesh is wasted all away? 


Perhaps that is the plan, for then 
The ones who now are living men 


Can be shipped free to Smith or 
Jones 
Within the category: bones. 
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Bakers Pledge Wheat Saving on 
1-Crust Pie, 2-Layer Cake. 





creased. In Alberta, also, where an elec- 
tion is expected, the CCF is stronger 
than it has been for a long time and 
increased representation in the legis- 
lature is expected, at the expense of 
the increasingly reactionary (one might 
say semi-Fascist) social credit govern- 
ment. In Prince Edward Island in the 
east, where CCF organization was up to 
recently almost non-existent, the party 
has for the first time entered a strong 
slate of candidates in the provincial 
elections. 

A tabulation of all the by-elections 
which have taken place since 1945 shows 
that the CCF vote in the various con- 
stituencies has gone up nearly 60 per- 
cent; the Liberals gained only 9 percent, 
while the Teries have gone down 16 
percent. 

The federal House of Commons will 
be in session by the time this is in 
print. As usual, the CCF promises to 
be the only effective opposition. The 
Tories are making frantic efforts to ful- 
fill their role as the official opposition 
but are comletely lacking in effective 
Jeadership and program. They seem more 
and more destined to become a rump 
party of the extreme right. The future 
seems to lie between the Liberal Party 
as the main champion of private enter- 
prise and the CCF as the exponent of 
demecratic Socialism. 


nn 


SOROURUHAOUREATETUDEA EUAN ALLE 


Former heavyweight champion 
Gene Tunney said that he admired 
General Péron because “I admire 
strength.” 


—News item. 


SO rrENcTH is strength 
Of varied kind: 

Strength of purpose, 
Strength of mind, 
Strength of morals, 
Justice, right, 

Strength of faith, 

Of inner light. 


And if strength 
Of knotted fist 
Must be placed 
Upon the list, 
Let it be, 
With Tunney’s friend, 
Somewhere at 
The very end. 
Richard Armour 


OF ALL THE CRUST 


—Newspaper headline. 


One crust pie, 
Two-layer cake. ... 
Why, oh why? 
What’s at stake? 
Why, oh why? 

My, oh my! 

Pie and cake.... 
Some mistake. 
One-crust pie, 
Two-layer cake— 
Must we die 

For Europe's sake! 
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THE INFLATION IN RUSSIA 


AN ANALYSIS OF SOVIET CURRENCY REFORM 


URING the wir and in the post- 
D war period the inflation hit most 

of the European countries hard, 
and almost everywhere some bold cur- 
rency reform became urgent. The Soviet 
Union was no exception. 

The Moscow Government has just an- 
nounced a drastic currency reform con- 
nected with the abolition of rationing. 
This is one of the most important—and 
characteristic—acts of the Soviet post- 
war recovery policy. 

Currency reforms after a period of 
inflation take different forms in various 
countries. In some countries with a rela- 
tively limited inflation the replacement 
of the old currency by a new one was 
possible on the basis of temporary block- 
ing (“freezing”) of an important part 
of savings without changing the value 
of the currency unit. This was the case 
in Belgium which in October, 1944, 
carried out currency reform and replaced 
the old frances by new ones, at the rate 
of one to one, with temporary freezing 
of savings over 2,000 francs. The op- 
posite case is presented by Hungary 
where inflation went so far that the old 
currency lost almost all its value; for 
instance, the postage for an air-mail 
letter from 
the summer of 1946 amounted to millions 


Sudapest to New York in 


of pengoes (before the war the pengoe 
was worth $0.29). In July, 1946, the old 
Hungarian currency was simply declared 
null and void and a new currency (fo- 
rint) was issued, 

In most countries, however, currency 
reforms—carried out or’ planned—did 
not follow either of those extreme pat- 
terns: the essence of the “orthodox” 
currency reform consists in some devalu- 
ation of the old currency and this is 
accomplished through the exchange of 
the old currency for a smaller amount 
of the new, often accompanied by tempo- 
rary freezing of some savings and 
followed by a corresponding revaluation 
of -all commodities, revision of wages, 
etc. The Russian currency reform of 
December 14 is generally characterized 
in the Amreican press—from The New 
York Times to The Daily Worker—in 
oathodox terms, i.e., as a devaluation. 
This is a mistake. 

The decree of December 14th does not 
devaluate the ruble but aims to support 
its buying power by oulright confisca- 
tion of a large part of the accumulated 
savings. This is a singlar currency 
reform hardly comparable with reforms 
in other countries and possible only in 
a country with unlimited economie and 
political power concentrated in the hands 
of the State authorities. 

The provisions of the decree make this 
clear. The old inflated rubles are to be 
replaced by new ones. Old rubles in 
circulation are to be exchanged until 
December 22 (in remote districts until 
December 29) for new rubles at the rate 
of ten rubles to one new ruble. During 
the same time old rubles can be used 
to buy goods at the rate of one tenth of 
their value. Thu, the currency in cireu- 
lation loses 90 percent of its value. Old 
rubles not used or exchanged before 
December 22 (or 29) become valueless 
paper. 

The revaluation of deposits, current 
accounts and bonds of public loans 
follows a different and much more 
favorable pattern. The deposits, 1.e. 
mostly savings of private citizens, are 
to be revaluated up to 3,000 rubles at 
the rate of one old ruble to one new 
ruble. This is a kind of premium for 
people who hold their savings in banks. 


By Solomon M. Schwarz 


Well-known economist; member oj the faculty of the New School for Social Research ; 


distinguished specialist 


The first 3,000 rubles of larger bank 
deposits .are revaluated to their full 
amount, the following 7,000 at the rate 
of three old rubles to two new ones, i.e. 
with a loss of 33% percent, the rest 
over 10,000 rubles is to be revaluated 
at the rate of two old rubles to one new 
ruble, i.e. with a loss of 50 percent. 

The current accounts of cooperative 
enterprises and organizations and of 
the kolkhozes are to be revaluated with 
a loss of 20 percent of their nominal 
value (the current accounts of State 
enterprises seem not to suffer any di- 
minuation and private individuals can- 
not have current accounts in the Soviet 
Union), the bonds of public loans—with 
a loss of 6675 to 80 percent. 

These sharp differences in the rates 
of revaluation can hardly be explained 
if we consider the reform in terms of 
the orthodox theory. If it were an 
orthodox devaluation, how would it be 
posible to reduce the value of rubles in 
circulation by 90 percent and to leave 
savings in banks either unaffected or 
reduced in value at varying lesser rates? 
(Among the depositors of the savings 
banks those with savings under 3,000 
rubles are probably the great majority, 
though their deposits may form a rela- 
tively small part of all the money in 
banks.) It is even more difficult to 
sustain the devaluation theory if we 
take into consideration that wages, pen- 
sions, taxes, contract obligations be- 
tween remain un- 
changed and that some 
lowered, others raised, without direct 
connection with the supposed devalu- 


enterprises, ete., 
prices are 


ation. 


* * ” 
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£* ROM the point of view of financial 


techniques, the currency reform of Des 


Russian economié affairs 


cember 14 is a bold beginning. The im- 
mediate financial result of it will be 
important—the ruble will be strength- 
ened and the inflationary developments 
stopped. It cannot be predicted with 
certainty whether this result will be 
lasting and a new inflation prevented. 
It is too early to say whether the cur- 
rency reform is not only a successful 
financial maneuver but also an important 
economic reform, progressive from the 
economic point of view. Some doubts as 
to the economic soundness of this reform 
I shall discuss in analyzing the second 
reform announced in the decree of De- 
cember 14, the abolition of rationing. It 
is hardly posible to give a correct eco- 
nomic picture of the currency reform 
without examining the end of rationing 
in its concrete forms. 


But even now this currency reform 
can be analyzed from the social point of 
view. I read with astonishment in the 
Daily Worker of December 15 that the 
decree “raises real wages of all workers 
and farmers”’—that it brings material 
improvement to all working people. The 
authors of the decree were much more 
realistic; the decree declares: 

“The carrying out of the currency 
reform demands cetrain sacrifices. The 
State is taking on itself the greater 
part of the sacrifices, but it is also 
necessary for the population to bear 
a part of the sacrifices—all the more 
so since it will be the last sacrifice.” 

It is childish to say that “the State” 
and not the population bears “the great- 
est part of the sacrifices.” All “sacri- 
fices” of the State are borne by the 
people. But the authors of the decree 
do not close their eyes to the fact that 
the population is affected directly too, 
and the ‘decree tries to alleviate the im- 
pression of this hard statement by a 





HAS THE POLITBURO FORGOTTEN? 


At a time when postwar suffering among the Russian people is enormous, 

when rehabilitation needs are so great, Stalin's Government continues to 

brandish swords. Shown here is the agony of a Russian soldier near death. 

Is the devaluation of the ruble, symptom of internal economic distress in 

Russia, likely to aid in the quest for peace, or is it likely to turn the atten- 
tions of the troubled Russian tyrants outward? 


promise that this will be “the last 
sacrifice.” 

Who are the people who have to bear 
the sacrifices for the sake of currency 
reform? The greatest sacrifices are 
asked from those who hold their money 
in cash, not. in the savings banks. [In 
the cities they are mostly people whose 
savings are so limited or uncertain that 
they are not accustomed to make bank 
deposits. They form the lowest strata 
of the urban working population. Of 
course, the financial results of their en 
forced sacrifices cannot be important 
to the economy, but for these needy 
people the loss of their money is a 
great blow. 

But the greatest burden will fall on 
the peasants. They are not accustomed 
to deposit their money in saving banks, 
Most of them keep their saving at home, 
During the war and in the first postwar 
years there was very little to buy for 
their money and they hoped foi a better 
future when they could get commodities 
they had needed for years. Now this 
money is 90 percent lost. The cure 
rency reform is being carried out mainly 
at the expense of the Russian peasantry, 


In a second article next week, Solomon 
Schwarz will. analyze the new price 
system and the end of rationing in 
Sovier Russia. 


Pen Points 


Britain sold some of her limited 
supply of gold to the US to obtain 
dollars. Any honest debtor will sur- 
render his gold to keep his sterling 
character untarnished. 


* * * 





America is warned that hungry 
European nations may go commu- 
nist. Hunger may mow them down, 
but its the hammer-and-sickle that 
reaps the harvest. 

K * . 

The report that the UN world 
capital will be built largely of glass 
may make for moderation in debate. 
Delegates who work in glass houses 
may not throw stones. 

* * * 

In reclamation-minded Nevada, 
Sen. Robert A. Taft came out in 
favor of public funds for reclama- 
tion projects. He favors the strictest 
economy except where money can 
buy good-will and votes. 

« * ae 

Eisenhower, decrying the growing 
boom that he be nominated on the 
GOP ticket, avers he is simply a 
soldier. Once he becomes a civilian, 
though, he may not evade a draft. 

The Labor Department accuses 
many firms of withholding overtime 
payments to their workers. So far 
from giving them time-and-a-half, 
they are actually two-timing them. 


te 


Georgia Democrats segregate Ne- 





gro voters by providing separate 
voting facilities. They fail to realize 
that democracy and their practic 


of it are polls apart. 
x *« € 

4 surve y reve als that colle ge edu 
cation will cost 37 percent more this 
year than before the war. Educators 
are still hopeful that the term 
“higher education” will describ 
more than the cost of the de gree. 








Morris Chapman 
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Report From Antwerp 








The Fourth 
Socialist Conference 


By Leon Dennen 


Roving European Correspondent of The New Leader 


at Antwerp at the very moment 
when Western Europe was in the 
midst of a profound political and eco- 
nomic crisis—a crisis due to postwar 
conditions but also artifically exacerba- 
ted by the Cominform. In France, as 


T HE fourth Socialist Conference met 


-jn Italy and elsewhere, the Kremlin, in 


its total war against the Marshall Plan, 
wa; ruthlessly destroying its own handi- 
work—decades of political and organi- 
zational effort. By the time the delegates 
assembled at Antwerp it was already 
clear that the political general strike 
called by the Communist-controlled CGT 
jn France was doomed to failure; that 
the French workers were in a process of 
yevolt against the Communist attempt 
ic keep their country, as the rest of Eu- 
yope, in a perpetual state of chaos; that 
in his struggle against the American 
program of European recovery Stalin 
gambled and lost the first round. 

Only a faint echo of these historic 
events reached behind the closed doors 
of Antwerp’s Excelsior Hotel where the 
socialist sessions took place. Here, un- 
fortunately, the entire atmosphere was 
unreal and only vaguely related to pres- 
ent-day European life. It was as though 
the clock had been moved back several 
decades. The future historian of our 
tragic era and of the Antwerp Con- 
ference will ideed have to dig deply and 
diligently to find the events that rocked 
Europe in the winter of 1947 reflected in 
the resolutions finally adopted. 

Optimists among the delegates to the 
conference were of the view that Ant- 
werp was a substantial improvement 
ever the Zurich Conference which was 
held last June. In a sense they were 
right. Despite the vigorous protests of 
xepresentatives from behind the iron 
curtain, Kurt Schumascher’s German 
Social Democratic Party was finally ad- 
mitted to full membership in the newly- 
formed “Committee for International 
Socialist Conferences,” a pale and ane- 
mic compromise for a Socialist Inter- 
national whose re-establishment many 
delegates favored. However, the official 
Bulgarian “Socialist” Party which, 
under the aegis of George Dimitrov, has 
been conducting a war of extermination 
against the genuine Bulgarian Socialists 
led by Llultcheff was, after a long de- 
bate, refused admission on the ground 
that it was not “an independent Party.” 
It was admitted, however, as an ob- 
server, a status also granted the Amer- 
ican Socialist Party and Alvarez del 
Vayo who, believe it or not, represented 
Spanish “socialism!” However, Saragat’s 
Italian Socialist Labor Party was again 
denied admission because it “violated 
party discipline” when it refused to fol- 
Jow blindly Pietro Nenni’s crypto-Stalin- 
ist policies. 

At the Antwerp Conference, unlike 
the one at Zurich, the Communist 
was discussed frankly. The debates were 
long and a bit heated. But here, azain, 
one would hardly find the issue reflected 
in the resolutions adopted with an arti- 
ficial unanimity. 

While vaguely favoring American aid 
to Europe, to appease some of the eastern 
delegates the final resolution avoids any 
specific mention of America’s European 
Recovery Program which, to the average 
worker, has today become the key to 
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and the symbol of a revitalized Europe. 
As Dr. A. Schaerf, the Austrian delegate, 
put it: “The resolution is meaningless. 
I shall vote for it to uphold unanimity. 
I shall, however, return to Austria with 
an empty feeling inside me.” 

As though Socialism in Europe can 
be built on compromise, artificial un- 
animity, and disfegard of basic princi- 
ples, the guiding spirits at Antwerp 
sought to avoid all controversy, all dis- 
cussion of issues that might displease 
the Kremlin and the Cominform. Thus, 
nowhere does this conference of Social- 
ists meeting in 1947 make any reference 
to the atom bomb—either for or against 
international control. It criticizes the 
United States for its interference in 
Greece. But it did not mention Soviet 
Russia’s interference in Poland, Bul- 


ae 


“Against the background of pres 





“Quite,” I replied. “But the Govern- 
ment merely refused to give Svolos a 
passport. He is not under arrest. On 
the other hand,, Titel Petrescu, the leader 
of the Rumanian Socialist Party, is not 
able to attend the conference because 
he is in a Soviet jail. Will you also 
protest the arrest of Petrescu?” 

The old man became tearful. “How 
can we protest against everything, and 
still maintain the unity of international 
Socialism ?” 

This incident was symbolic of the 
spirit that prevailed at the conference. 

Much of the failure at Antwerp can 
be attributed to the poor quality of its 
leadership. England was represented by 
Morgan Philips, Harold Laski and Denis 
Healy. The latter, although the youngest 
of the group, was undoubtedly the ablest. 


Pes 


ent-day European events ... the Antwerp 


conference was a minor tragedy” 


garia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hung- 
ary, Turkey and Iran nor the Comin- 
form’s attempt to overthrow the democ- 
yacies of Italy and France by violence, 


« = . 


Ar its opening session the Conference 
passed a resolution protesting the refusal 
“by the Sophoulis 
Greece to issue travel passports to the 
“delegates of the Socialist ELD, presided 
over by Professor Svolos, which has 


Government” of 


given constant proof of its attachment 
io the cause of liberty and democracy.” 
Is it possible that the organizers of the 
Conference, who made _ long-winded 
speeches about the “unrepresentative” 
character of the American Socialist 
Party, were not aware of the fact that 
the ELP is merely a tiny splinter group 
which represents little, if anything, in 
Greek political life? Moreover, it has 
been recentiy split again because many 
of its members refused to follow the 
leadership of Professor Svolos precisely 
because they considered him a crypto- 
Stalinist and Soviet agent. 

When I mentioned this resolution to 
de Brouckere, who presided at the con- 
ference, the veteran Socialist exclaimed 
in all innocence: “Shocking, isn’t it?” 


Unfortunately, he was constantly kept 
muzzled by his older colleagues. France 
sent garrulous Salomon Grumbach, for 
many decades a permanent fixture at 
international congresses. In his long 
career of flowery oratory he has for- 
gotten little and learned less. 


The reason for this, although highly 
lamentable, was clear. As the London 
Economist pointed out in one of its re- 
cent issues, the most able members cf 
the British Labor Party executive “are 
inevitably, at present, ministers who, 
for diplomatic reasons, may not travel 
abroad as party delegates. Thus the cnly 
members of the executive who are avail- 
able for foreign conferences are trade 
unionists who are not members of the 
TUC council, some of the women mem- 
bers, and Professor Laski. ...” The same 
is also true of the French Socialist 
Party. 

At Antwerp, as in Zurich, the primary 
objective of Philips, Grumbach and 
company was “to keep a bridge open” 
between the democratic Socialists of the 
West and the official proeSoviet “So- 
cialist” Parties of the East. To achieve 
this impossible end, to reconcile irrecon- 
cilables, they were ready to sacrifice on 
the altar of expediency basic Socialist 





HAROLD LASKI 
Double-talk With a Slight 
Eastern Accent 


principles. And to what purpose? As 
one courageous delegate from a country 
behind the iron curtain told me: “By 
their failure to protest vigorously 
against the execution of Petkov, the 
arrest of Petrescu and other Socialists, 
these men are merely hastening the 
day of my execution. Don’t they realize 
that by compromising with the official 
Socialist parties in Eastern Europe, 
parties without a semblance of inde- 
pendence which exist now merely by 
the grace of the Cominform, they are 
signing the death warrant of genu- 
ine democratic Socialism in Eastern 
Europe?” 


Haroip LASKI’S “double-talk \. ith 
a slightly eastern accent” would have 
been funny had not the situation been so 
tragic. It was Laski who set the moral 
tone of the conference when, in the 
debate on the Marshall Plan, he declared: 
“The greater the recovery of the West 
the more aid it can give to the denice 
vacies of the East.” 

In the face of this agglomeration of 
mediocrity all the efforts of courageous 
and clear-thinking Socialist leaders like 
Kos Vorrink of Holland, Haakon Lie of 
Norway (inside the conference hall), 
Saragat of Italy and Ciolkoz of Poland 
(on the outside) to inject some clarity 
into the conference, to arouse it to 
action, were bound to fail. 

Against the background of present- 
day European events, particularly in 
the face of the Cominform’s determined 
efforts to destroy democracy in Western 
Europe, the Antwerp conference was a 
minor tragedy. But is would be a serious 
error to identify the dynamic forces of 
democracy which stir everywhere in 
Europe with the men and women who 
ostensibly represented them at Antwerp. 
Indeed, the tragedy of the conference 
was that it had only the remotest rela- 
tionship to the actual and gigantie 
struggle for the soul of Europe which is 
now being waged between the forces of 
totalitarianism, red and black, and the 
genuine forces of democracy. 





Because Pablo Picasso is a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, he was 
visited by a_ party emissary who 
complained that Picasso’s new paint- 


ings have no Marxian significance 
and accomplish nothing  towards- 
solidifying the Communist dream. 
... Picasso later told a friend: “The | 
visit of this man stafted me think- | 
ing: If they come inte power, Vl | 
be arrested. If that happens, Ul 
still have my pencils and be able to 
continue drawing my pictures. Then | 
it occurred to me—what if they also 

take away my pencils, while I'm in 

jail? And I decided that as long as 

my tongue is wet and there is dust 

on the floor, I can make my pic- | 
tures. And so I have come to the 
conclusion that I am more an artist 
than I am a politician.”—(Leonard 
Lyons in the New York Post.) 
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The Strange Return 


By Benjamin Halpern 


SHE proposals of this book*, altered only in detail, form the framework of the 
decision on Palestine (and the Jewish question) which the United Nations has 


hopefully launched on the treacherous waters of Middle Eastern politics. 


In itself, 


this is enough to make it one of the literary Wonders of the Twentieth Century: an 
international document which succeeded in uniting the views of the two colossi, the 
U.S. and the USSR, on an area of strategic importance to both; a document, also, which 
gained the determined support of all the Anglo-Saxon Dominions in spite of the bitter 


resistance of the Home Country, Great 
Britain; a document, finally, whose 
unanimous recommendations for the in- 
dependence of a dependent area were 
universally welcomed, but whose majority 
proposals recognizing, through the parti- 
tion of Palestine, a de facto Jewish State 
were hesitantly accepted by the waning 
imperialist countries of Western Europe 
in the face of the opposition or the ab- 
stention of the newly freed Middle East- 
ern and Asiatic countries. Every motiva- 
tion — religious, nationalistic, economic, 
strategic — at play in the tightening 
globe moves under the smooth surface 
of these polished phrases, and it is a 
marvel of literary construction that the 
surface tension of the interwoven words 
is strong enough to keep the conflicting 
passions beneath from boiling forth and 
also bear the heavy stress above of the 
unprecedentedly conjoined interests that 
stand upon it. 


Tae Report, as everyone is aware, 
plays a major role in the great dramatic 
history of the world’s wandering people. 
It seals with world approval the begin- 
ning of their Return, and it proposes 
to make the Return henceforth possible 
on a broader scale and at a swifter pace. 
Yet it is precisely this most obvious 
phase of its own significance that the 
Report wilfully blinds itself to. The tor- 
tuous formulations employed by the Re- 
port to deflect the eye from its central 
significance become downright comic in 
Recommendation No. 12 (p. 154) where 
it is proposed to recommend “that in the 
appraisal of the Palestine question, it be 
regarded as incontrovertible that any 
solution for Palestine cannot be con- 
sidered as a solution of the Jewish prob- 
lem in general.” Inherently ludicrous as 
is the suggestion to endow a historical 
assumption by fiat with apodictice va- 
lidity, it becomes explicitly silly when 
one reads that this not-to-be-henceforth- 
controverted proposition was controverted 
in the UN Special Committee itself. Im- 
mediately preceding the phrases just 
quoted in the book is the following 
parenthetical statement: “(Two mem- 
bers of the Committee dissented from 
this recommendation and one recorded 
no opinion.)” The reasons for dissent, 
moreover,- are set forth in extended 
statements of reservation by the dele- 
gates for Guatemala and Uruguay 
printed in a Appendix to the Report 
(which is not included in this edition). 
P.S. For those who purchase this edi- 
tion of the Report, it may be helpful to 
point out that the bottom halves of the 
two maps should be interchanged. 

But it is entirely suitable to the moral 
conditions in which the Return of Israel 
is being laboriously accomplished that 
the instruments of this deliverance 
should prudently hide their essence from 
themselves, and try to dim its light be- 
fore the world. 

For over two thousand years of Israel's 





* REPORT ON PALESTINE, By the 
United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine; Foreword by Sen. Robert F. 
Wagner. New York: Somerset Books. 
$2.50, 


if 





life in Diaspora, existence for the Jewish 
people has, after all, been won in the 
hard struggle to compel—the loving kind- 
ness of the Gentiles. The continuance 
of the God-denying and, since Christian 
times, the deicide people, at a time when 
other unbelievers were reduced to con- 
formity, is a riddle to which there is at 
least one clue: the willingness of the Jews 
to challenge wholesale martyrdom ex- 
ceeded the fanaticism of the Gentiles 
who were called upon to carry it out. 
Never before the Nazis did the Christian 
(or the Moslem) world produce monsters 
so bold that they could exterminate Jews 
en masse, without heeding the probable 
disruption of secular life and the pro- 
fanation of inner sanctities which it in- 
volved. The defiance of the Jew has al- 
ways tested the pragmatic irreligion and- 
ruthlessness of the Gentiles, and forced 
them by steadfast Jewish suffering to 
the point where they could no longer af- 
ford not to be kind, where cruelty be- 
came nihilism. But if the Gentiles could 
not — until the Nazis—face this final 
challenge, they could, and did, expel the 
challenger; so that the history of the 
Jews is one of expulsions and of migra- 
tions under pressure, the whole move- 
ment being carried on the bearings of 
a moral dialectic. 


1 * * 


Tu EF essential meaning of Zionism is 
the revolt of the Jews against this point- 
less and hapless mission—to challenge 
the Gentiles to be crueler than they dare, 
without forcing them to be as kind as 
they ought. Zionism came when Jews 


turned their eyes from their innet 
lodestar and observed from the outside 
their orbit among the Gentiles. Then it 
seemed to them both fantastic and piti- 
ful, like the course of some nerve-rack- 


ing undignified carnival machine. They 
clear track in history, 
a right-of-way of their own, adjusted to 
the same schedule as other historic 
careers. They were tired of the impos- 
sible alternatives of forcing the ultimate 
love or tempting the ultimate cruelty 
of the Gentiles. 

But it is the paradox of the final 
migration, of the Return, that from the 
beginning it reproduced in altered per- 
spective the dynamic picture of Israel’s 
history. The elements of excessive de- 
mands on love and excessive challenges 
to cruelty were present in it from Bal- 
four’s day to the present. And even in 
granting the Jewish State, the United 
States were caught in the unadmitted 
dilemma of cruelty and love: of forcing 
the destruction of something built up by 
the fanatical idealism of the past genera- 


wanted a new, 


tion, and upheld by the fanatical idealism 
of the present generation in Palestine 
and in the DP camps; or of risking the 
generosity of recognizing a new State, 
whose true basis of existence was not the 
fact even of the present community of 
650,000 Jews in the Holy Land, but their 
tension toward the ideal community 
which is composed of that 650,000 and 
the hundreds of thousands in Europe, 
the Orient, and in more fortunate hands 
who are of the same brotherhood and 
will come to Zion. 

It is not surprising if in the face of 
this dilemma, so contrary to plan even 
among Zionists, the United Nations 
Special Committee and later the United 
Nations General Assembly repressed as 
far as possible all awareness of what it 
was about to do. It proceeded with 
methodical persistence dividing Pales- 
tine on an automatic, unfeeling basis, 
pretending to give to the Jews their 
strict mathematically realistic due and 
to the Arabs their strict mathematically 
realistic due —and hiding their faces 
when reality forced them to more imagi- 
native, more sympathetic constructions. 
Thus not only on the main issue did 
they pretend ignorance, protesting that 
what they were doing was irrelevant to 
the Jewish problem; but in details, too, 
they often professed a superficial de- 
tachment which they were unable after 
all to carry uniformly into effect. 

The result is the same half-way house 
of unanticipated potentialities in which 
Jewish history with its impossible al- 
ternatives has always taken refuge. 
More is granted to the Jews than would 
permit strangling them politely, as even 
the British plans might have done. But 
there is not enough to permit breathing 
freely. But in this constricted oppor- 


tunity lie extraordinary symbolical po. 
tentialities for creating not only the 
Jewish State of the Return but in addi- 
tion something more or less, at any rate 
something different: a state committed 
to rapid economic development of re- 
sources lying mostly within its own 
domain, but at the same time tied by in- 
ternational supervision in double harness 
with an interlocked sister state, to this 
date committed rather to stagnation; a 
state bound to an ambitious rehabilita- 
tion program for potential citizen ime 
migrants outnumbering its present popu. 
lation and hence gravely endangering 
its present standard of living—and at 
the same time committed, and interna« 
tionally bound, to maintain by large sub< 
sidies the standard of living of the inter« 
locking neighboring state, and rapidly to 
raise the standard of living of its own 
relatively massive Arab population; and, 
in the final analysis, a state set up by 
international authority without the 
slightest serious provision for strategic 
boundaries—upon the security of its own 
still illegal militia and the thinnest of 
international guarantees, whose efficacy 
lies largely in the (not necessarily une 
justified) hope that jt may be potent 
magically and need never be put to 
actual test. 
* » * 

The crowning symbol of the strange 
Return is the revival of Judea—without 
Jerusalem, without Zion itself. And the 
strangest thing is that to many staunch 
Zionists—fanatical realists though they 
are—there is a certain corner of their 
minds which suspects a fitness about this: 
that in the midst of the Return the site 
of the Holy Spirit should remain in 
Exile; particularly when it is in Exile 
to the international community itself. 


sonia 
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Nineteenth Century Relie 


MORNING LIGHT. By H. M. Tomlinson. 


304 pages. $3.00. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


Its style is that of a spirit assured that careful description, high 


Me cevssse LIGHT is a novel that might have been written in the Nineteenth 
Century 


moral purpose and detailed characterization are the guiding principles of the 


novel—whose values are those of pluck, luck and the Golden Rule. 


This tale of a boy 


who runs away from his foster home to participate in the struggle for the supremacy 
of the seas then being waged by steam packets and clipper ships is interestingly told, 


although its didacticism seldom gives ground to its drama. 


I, for one, have read it 


before and would rather not have read it again. 
Yet the author is not a hack, and J doubt if he is consciously an imitator. His 


best book, The Sea and the Jungle (Modern Library, $1.25), 


of a middle-aged man’s first experience 
as a seaman and explorer; furthermore, 
this earlier book was written in an 
original style and showed a psychological 
insight into personality and the relation 
of the individual to his society and placed 
its author directly in the literary cur- 
rents of his time. But The Sea and the 
Jungle was written at the inception of 
Mr. Tomlinson’s career and Morning 
Light when he is a mature, 
recognized critic and novelist. Why, 
then, this regression? 


occurs 


I think it is because there is a con- 
stantly increasing pressure placed on a 
published author to force him to adjust 
himself to the dominant manner, a 
pressure that only the genius or the 
renegade can resist. This is not to say 
that Mr. Tomlinson has calculated a 
commercial novel—if he has, then he has 
miscalculated. Morning Light has a 
quality, an antique sincerity and an 
archaic craft, that sets it apart from the 


is a perceptive narrative 





Winsors and Costains, the Shellabargers 
and Schulbergs. Still, this work does 
conform to the mass hunger for romantie 
adventure told with redundant realism, 
for historical placebos. 

Morning Light must be related to the 
tradition of Kingsley and Stevenson, in 
their own times creators of juvenalia. 
To encounter an imitation of such medi- 
ocrity in 1947, to see it praised by its 
publishers as a book “for everyone who 
enjoys a period novel full of real people” 
—and to know that a fair number of 
literate individuals will agree with this 
statement—is to be appalled. It makes 
one face the fact that “real” art, and by 
implication “real” thought and “real” 
political action, for most people is only 
that art which imitates the habits and 
institutions, the values and preferences 
of the era of Queen Victoria. Our fel- 
jowmen have long since lost the ability 
to confront themselves. We live in @ 
museum. 
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7 | Soviet MecGuffey Reader 


Reviewed by PETER MEYER 
|] WANT TO BE LIKE STALIN, From the Russian text on pedagogy by B, P. 


Yesipov and N. K. Goncharov. 


Translated by George S. Counts and Nucia 


P. Lodge, with an introduction by George S. Counts. New York: The John Day 


Company. 150 pages. $2.00. 


other agents of Wall Street have developed a new, especially dangerous method 


VY) ciser agen should take note that the Fascists, Social Fascists, Trotskyites and 


of anti-Soviet propaganda. They simply take Soviet books, magazine articles, 
and other sources of Communist wisdom, translate them word by word into English, 
and present them to the American public. It sounds quite innocent, doesn’t it? But 
don’t be misaken, comrades. This is the most malicious, most venomous anti-Soviet 
weapon; in the long run, it can arouse more anti-Soviet sentiment than the speeches 
of Vyshinski himself. The United Nations ought to do something about it, for instance 


prohibit translations of Soviet docu- 
ments, which were not processed for 
export, as warmongering. 

This vile trick was perpetrated re- 
cently when the Modern Review trans- 
Jated from the magazine Bolshevik, M. 
Dynnik’s article on Contemporary Bour- 
geois Philosophy in the USA. And now 
abook has been published called J] Want 
To Be Like Stalin, which reproduces the 
chapters on moral and civic education 
from an official pedagogical textbook, 
published in Russia in 1946. The book 
has a very able and very moderate in- 
troduction by George S. Counts, who 
chose the texts and translated them to- 
gether with Nucia P. Lodge. But the 
“real thing’ is the Russian text itself. 


This book tells us not only how the 
young Soviet generation is educated, but 
also what are the values approved by 
the Soviet regime. Education is di- 
rected toward the strengthening of the 
socialist state, the Soviet pedagogs in- 
sist. And what is the state for? “The 
Great Patriotic War demonstrated that 
our Red Army, educated in our schools, 
was able to achieve victories beyond the 
strength of the most democratic bour- 
geois state.” And workers in the rear 
were worthy of their glorious Red 


’ Army. . 


Education should not serve the de- 
velopment of the human being, but the 
state. Substitute “national-socialist” for 
“socialist” state and the Wehrmacht for 
the Red Army—you can find that also 
in Nazi textbooks. There too, civilians 
have to prove to be worthy of the war- 
iors, and not vice versa. 

The Communist attitude towards labor 
is most intimately related, we are told, 
to the Communist attitude towards pub- 
lic ownership and socialist property. 
Here, the textbook becomes almost 
lyrical. It quotes from the Soviet con- 
stitution: “It is the duty of every citi- 
zen to safeguard and strengthen public, 
socialist property as the sacred and in- 
violable foundation of the Soviet sys- 
tem,” and adds: “The cultivation of 
this quality of mind constitutes a most 
essential aspect of moral education. .. .” 


So we started with labor and ended 
with sacred and inviolable state prop- 
erty. You will hardly find such an 
estatic apotheosis of property in any 
bourgeois constitution or textbook. And 
you will hardly find in any bourgeois 
penal code as severe penalties for crimes 
against property including the death 
penalty, even for youngsters—as in the 
“workers’ fatherland.” It is state prop- 
erty, of course, but common people have 
less influence on its administration and 
the distribution of the national income, 
than in capitalist society. It is not their 
property, it is the property of their op- 
pressors, which they have to respect, to 
defend, and to safeguard. 

The textbook continues: “Discipline 
is one of the basic conditions for the de- 
velopment of the Communist attitude 
towards labor.” And here is the main 
theme of this book on Soviet education. 

So how do you educate a “Bolshevik 
character”? First: “Children imitate be- 
for. they understand.” So you have to 
lift them from the level of blind imita- 
tion to that of independent judgment 
and action? Oh, no! “Later, imitation 
becomes conscious”; that’s the recipe. 

But moral conduct, we learn further, 
has no great value if the child complies 
with regulations only if threatened with 
Some unpleasant consequence for dis- 
Obedience. He should obey even when 
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he is not being supervised—that is 
“morality because of inner conviction.” 
But suppose he does not? 

“While giving foremost place to meth- 
ods of persuasion, Soviet pedagogy does 
not repudiate methods of coercion.” 
Ordinarily, an order must be first ex- 
plained and understood, before the 
teacher can insist on obedience. But 
“there are instances when pupils are 
unable, by reason of immaturity, to un- 
derstand a given moral requirement. 
One must not wait until they grow up 
and understand ... Under such circum- 
stances the rule may simply be given 
categorically and obedience ordered with- 
out specific explanations and proofs, 
with the warning that failure to con- 
form will bring unpleasant consequen- 
ces.” 

The same pattern is followed in other 
respects. Take the attitude towards 
parents or other adults. First comes the 
usual hypocritical general statement: 
“In our country there are no conflicts 
between fathers and children.” But if 
there are some, it is the fault of de- 
praved children, “enemies of the people” 
in a child’s skin. “How base then are 
the rude pranks which some children. .. 
permit themselves to play on adults. 
Through shouting, abusive language, and 
insults, through demonstrative refusal 
to perform a task assigned by an older 
person, profound disrespect is ex- 
pressed.” Any psychological explanations 
of such behavior? Not necessary. Dis- 
respect of authority is the worst sin, 
so there can not be even attenuating 
circumstances. Education has to cul- 
tivate respect for elders, and especially 
for teachers. The Central Committee of 
the Communist Party, in a special di- 
rective, established expulsion from school 
as the punishment for insulting the 
teacher. 

Friendship between children has to 
be cultivated, of course. But... “some- 
times friendship between children is 
formed on the basis of negative interests 
or even mutual enterprises.” Such 
friendship must be destroyed by the 
teacher. If children are “helping each 
other in order to conceal deficiencies in 
knowledge and conduct,” it is “false 
comradeship,” which is “intolerable in 
any collective or socialist society.” 

Personal dignity must, of course, be 
developed too. “The pupil must be made 
sensitive to the opinion of the teacher, 
of people of authority, and of the col- 
lective.” A child who is indifferent to 
such appraisal, ... “presents the great- 
est difficulties to the educator.” Fortu- 
nately, we still have punishments. .. . 

The book gives a list of punishments; 
the text of the disciplinary “Rules for 
School Children” which every child 
has to know by heart and to obey “with- 
out wavering”; the instructions to 
teachers how to enforce obedience; the 
definitions of “Command,” “Admoni- 
tion,” “Request,” “Order,” and even 
“Advice,” about which the book says that 
“the teacher must make use of this form 
of influence very prudently and not 
very frequently.” Let us also notice 
that the only pedagogical authority 


‘Freudian Journalism 


Reviewed by PAUL GOODMAN 


FREUD: His Life and Mind, By Helen Walker Puner. New York: Howell, Soskin. $4. 
DOCTOR FREUD. By Emil Ludwig. New York: Hellman, Williams. $3. 


not be too annoying to those with psychoanalytic experience. (I find this kind 


B= LUDWIG’S “savage indictment” is a lusty heap of garbage that should 


of thing even pleasant and tonic, perhaps as a carnival vengeance against my 
teachers.) Sober non-analytic readers will be repelled by its clownish fury, and no 
harm done, And the malevolent sex-negative tribe will not find here any new or good 
arguments. One is of course endlessly astonished to see how the total-rejectors of 
psychoanalysis invariably use the cruder analytic methods to demolish it—just as 


Freud’s anthropology is “totally refuted” 
by evidence that would never have been 
collected if he had not called attention 
to it. 

Helen Walker Puner’s essay as serious 
biography is more painful. It consists of 
news-magazine dramatic conflicts among 
the top-flight personalities, interspersed 
with inaccurate thumbnail sketches of 
the development of analytic theory. 
Most of the telling anecdotes are taken 
from Wittels and the gentle Hanns 
Sachs and hardly required repetition in 
this pattern. For the overall pattern is, 
again, the stern father, vying with 
his own father to prove that he will 
“amount to something after all,” and 
finally displacing his own father both 
with his own children and as the father 
of the psychoanalytic movement; the 
Jew resentful of his Jewishness and 
aspiring to be the Messianic liberator, 
and finally taking revenge on the Jews 
by making Moses a gentile; the unrelent- 
ing rationalist who will not give in 
to religion and dies the death of the 
heroic atheist; the well-wisher of hu- 
manity unfriendly to any man. One’s 
dissatisfaction with this picture is not 
that it is erroneous, but on the con- 
trary, that it leaps to the eye of every 
wise man and every fool. (Thus, Lud- 
wig gives it in a few pages at the end 
of his book.) One is teased to thought 
not by this academic monument—which 
in Helen Puner’s version is like a 
plaster-cast of the academic monument— 
but by the question, how, if this is what 
it really was, was this a great, a 
germinal man? 

As is common in the news-weeklies 
and the biographies out of Hollywood, 
this authoress is able to achieve a 
peculiar insignificance for her heroic 
figures by presenting the clash of “per- 
sonalities” without the real content of 
their problems, from which alone a 
creative meaning can flower. Thus, very 
much—all stale—is made of the breaks 
with Adler, Jung, Rank, Stekel, etc.; 
but there is no attempt to explicate 
proposition by proposition the points of 
difference in theory and technique—and 








quoted—except for Lenin and Stalin— 
is K. D. Ushinsky, a pedagog of Tzarist 
times. This is all that remains of the 
teachings of pedagogy, from Comenius 
to Freud. 

Nobody will be surprised that the 
book recommends—excuse me, orders! — 
the cultivation of national pride and un- 
conditional loyalty to the government. 
But “national pride” is not only Soviet, 
it is also Great-Russian. Some people 
still believe that all ethnic groups inside 
the USSR are equal. So let them read 
the passage, explaining that “in the his- 
tory of our country the Great Russian 
people occupy a special place.” It is 
stressed again and again,that the Great 
Russians were always leading other 
peoples of the country—those who know 
the Soviet system, know what “leading” 
means. 

The textbook quotes the well-known 
Russian publicist Belinski, who wrote, 
in 1840, in an almanac: 

“We envy our grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren who are destined 
to see Russia in 1940 standing at the 
head of the civilized world, giving 
laws to science and art, and receiv- 
ing reverent tribute from all enlight- 
ened humanity.” 

The textbook states with inimitable 
simplicity and modesty: “These remark- 
able words have been fulfilled.” So let 

us add our reverent tribute to Soviet 
education. 





if need be to judge the rights and 
wrongs. But apart from such an at- 
tempt how to show the greatness in the 
conflict?) Indeed, psychanalysis is one 
of the great ideas precisely because the 
divergent interpretations have all a 
wonderful viability: it is at this point, 
in the choices made in the potential 
infinity of a great idea, that the per- 
sonalities of the antagonists become 
relevant—not to belittle Jung against 
Freud, or Freud against Rank, but per- 
haps tragically to ennoble them all. But 
to omit the idea and give the newsy 
conflict, belittles them all indifferently. 

Again, assessing Freud en famille, 
the authoress easily comes to pity “poor 
Martha,” etc.; one does not get a sense 
of the quality of being the wife of 
Freud, considering both his inhibitions 
and his strengths. Or again, discussing 
endlessly Freud and his Jewishness, she 
comes easily to such stereotypes as “the 
characteristic withdrawal of the Jew 
into hurt pride,” but never to the ques- 
tion whether Freud found in the tradi- 
tion certain positive values—yet this is 
the whole point of the Moses. (I wish, 
too, that she did not imagine that Freud 
made Moses a “gentile’ when in fact 
he made him an Egyptian of the class 
of pharaohs, which analytically means 
something rather different!) 

In her little sketches of analytic 
theory, it becomes sadly clear that this 
journalist hasn’t the faintest notion of 
what was going on. She comically mis- 
defines “transference neurosis,” and 
then one realizes that she does not un- 
derstand “narcissistic neurosis” either, 





and therefore nothing of the whole mat- 
ter of technique. She babbles about the 
death-wish without mentioning the prob- 
lem of masochism, so that one gets the 
impression that Freud changed his 
opinions by looking at the daily papers. 
She finds him balked by the “mystical” 
and paints a stubborn martyr destroy- 
ing himself for a false rationalism, 
when he himself frequently says that 
it is the physiology that balks him; and 
the sequel has shown that by verbal 
analysis the problem of masochism can- 
not be solved but it succumbs to another ' 
technique. She speaks of the naivete 
that we now see in such early theories 
as “that various forms of neurosis show 
each a different sexual abnormality as 
the cause” or that “anxiety states are 
caused by coitus interruptus, .undis- 
charged excitement, and abstinence’”— 
whereas these theories are proving to 
be the engines of the real advances. 

This level of blank ignorance is 
gloomy; but in the case of her animad- 
versions on Reich it becomes scandalous 
and malicious—I do not think weaker 
language will serve for the proposition: 
“How one discovers whether he is 
orgiastically (sie/) potent is left chiefly 
to subjective determination.” 

Despite fairly elaborate attempts to 
demonstrate peculiarities in Freud’s 
background, Helen Puner, like others, 
really establishes that Freud was the 
archetypal paterfamilias of western 
culture and civilization: indeed, Freud 
was the only man who in full knowledge 
lived that culture out, just as if he be- 
lieved in it! Then to assay the miseries 
of Freud, and also the grandeurs of 
Freud, one cannot simply take that 
culture for granted, 
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Still the Silent People 


Reviewed by BOGDAN RADITSA 
RUSSIA’S EUROPE. By Hal Lehrman. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 


341 pages. $3.75. 


MMEDIATELY after the last war, Hal Lehrman visited Russia’s Europe. 


Lehrman 


came as a sincere believer in the possibility of understanding, and the mutual co- 
existence of the Western democratic and Eastern Soviet World. He dreamed, as 
lid some of us, that in the Balkans a bridge would be successfully built between Russia 


on the one side and America and Great Britain on the other. 
Communism. Communists were not taboo to him. 


On the contrary, he believed that 


a new type of democracy could rise if the reactionary elements were eliminated, and 
all true democratic forces merged together with the Communists, the latter having 
demonstrated, after Russia entered the war, a great deal of courage and endurance 


in fighting Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy. Anti-totalitarian Hal Lehrman, 
correspondent of PM, The Nation, New 
Statesman and Nation, came to Tito s 
Yugoslavia without prejudice and with 
an open mind. 

I remember very well having seeu 
Lehrman in Belgrade in the Communist 
Agit-Prop, called the Ministry of In- 
formation, and I recall how much If in- 
sisted with the young Communists and 
opportunistic fellow-travelers in charge 
of that Moscow outfit that Hal Lehrman 
of The Nation and of PM was a true 
liberal. To them the only authorized 
voice of the American people was the 
Daily Worker. A certain concession was 
made. for PM, which in their mind could 
serve as a potential People’s Front 
organ. The other magazines and news- 
papers for which Lehrman worked, they 
viewed as tired tabloids whose destiny 
in a Communist state would be 
pearance via “lack” of paper, or by re- 
fusal by politically enlightened printers, 
to print them. 


lisap- 


Disillusioned first in Greece where an 
vld and compromised bourgeoisie, wroas- 
ly helped by the British Foreign Ofttice. 
was fighting everything and every!o iy 
progressive, he came to Tito’s Yugoslavia 
with great expectation. Lehrman’s ob- 
servations and impressions in Yugostavia 
undoubtedly make up the best analysis 
ot the Communist state in the makinz 
so far published in America. Lehrman 
was perceptive in his daily 
with the Communists. Although he did 
not know the language he saw the truth; 
no dialectical subterfuges could delude 
him. Communists are people who play 
with words. There lies their 
in fooling many foreign correspondents 
and many foreign observers who be- 
come victims of dialectic traps and 
propagandistic machinations. Of tate, 
all of Russia’s Europe has been visit-1 
by many British and American news- 
papermen who behaved toward the peo- 
ple as their reactionary colleagues dil 
wh . they visited Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany between the two wars. Robert 
St. John, for example, has already 
announced a book on Yugoslavia with 
the title The Silent People Speal, this 
at a time when the leader of the Serbian 
peasantry, Dr. Dragoljub Jovanovich, 
was thrown into a slave labor camp 
because he stated in Tito’s Parliament 
that Yogoslavians are no longer free 
to talk, and are silent. Now, who is 
more familiar with the people in the 
Balkans, Dr. Dragoljub Jovanovich, who 
fought for social justice and democracy 
in that country for twenty years, 0 
Robert St. John, who wrote his book 
as Tito’s guest near the Slovenian lakes? 
What is the impression of the people in 
Yugoslavia, and throughout. Russia’s 
Europe, regarding such correspondents 
as St. John? I can cite a letter which 
was smuggled from Belgrade. The 
letter says: “. . . We are not only @is- 
gusted with such visitors who are won- 
derfully treated by the Commnist 
authorities, live in the best hotels, enjoy 
the best food and possess everythiny 
while we are starving and are afraid 
of secret police and have no hope that 
we too could enjoy freedom, while these 
folk go back and tell their countrymen 
how everything is good, nice and free i 
this land of sorrow and tears... .” 


contacts 


SucCess 


Lehrman can be proud not to have 
betrayed people in the Balkans who, 
for centuries, have struggled for liberty 
and equality. On the contrary, his 





care:ul analysis of Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia, under the 
Communists, may be of great use to 
those in the still free countries. It is 
a warning to them not to again make 
the fatal mistakes which we made when 
we sincerely believed that Communism 
was going to change by understanding 
the fact that men are anxious to be 
free. To the people in Russia’s Europe, 
Communism appears as it is: a new 
Fascist pattern which, with the exception 
of racial hatred, has all the stigmata 
of Nazi-Fascist totalitarianism. 


I do not agree with Lehrman when 
he says that we have “to fear Russia.” 
Fea. is usually a very bad adviser. 
American uemocracy is virile and young. 
[t has positive and negative sides. But 
it is far superior to the kind of “de- 
mocracy” which the Soviet Union and 
the Communists have offered us in every 
Communist state. The Marshall Plan is 
a positive and good start which will 
inexorably stop Communism in Western 
Already the utopia of the Peo- 
ple’s Front has vanished in France and 
in Italy. To accompany the economic 
Marshal! Plan, the world needs a mora! 
Marshall Plan. Dollars are important. 
Yet they are not enough by themselves. 
I can’t tind a better essence of a moral 
Marshal] Plan for Europe and the world 
than in the American Declaration of 
Independence which Europe has to un- 
derstand seriously. Europe has forgotten 
that men were created equal and that 
there are certain inalienable and in- 
herent human rights which Communism 
thoroughly denies and rejects. This is 
the only answer to Communism and to 
the Soviet Union. 


Europe. 


There is reason for hope. Communism 
can still be an “attractive” force for 
people who have not lived under the 
Communists. In Russia’s Europe the 
legend of Communism as savior of the 
people, and love for Russia, has van- 
ished. Tito, Dimitrov, Pauker, Rakoshi, 
are all less segure in their realm of 
terror and darkness than were the old 
kings, princes, pashas and boyards. They 
have the overwhelming majority of the 
people against them. People hate and 
despise them. People are afraid of 
them. In turn, they fear the people. 
Their only power lies in the secret 
police. They fully know that. People 
everywhere are silent. People wait for 
the great day of reckoning which can’t 
be held back. When that day comes, 
Lehrman should be proud to have de- 
fended in a very objective and illumi- 
nating way those who are now strue- 
gling and dying for freedom. Unlike 
some of his colleagues, he will not be 
ashamed to revisit the countries in 
which liberty is more cherished fre- 
quently than bread and life itself. In 
the name of the silent people, he has 
defended the cause of freedom. He has 
not forgotten that the people of Russia’s 
Europe deserve a better fate than that 
which the masters of the Kremlin, with 
the silent approval of their Western 
partners, have imposed upon them. 


It hould be apparent from the above 
remarks that I recommend this book of 
Hal Lehrman’s in the strongest possible 
terms. It has much to tell us, regarding 
both the structures and meanings of 
Stalin’s Europe and the educaticen of an 
honest and remarkably preceptive jcur- 
nalist and political student. In short. 
it is must reading. 


He was not afraid of. 


A Pasteral Elegy | 


Reviewed by HORACE GREGORY 
THE SHERWOOD ANDERSON READER. 


Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 


HE present book of Sherwood Anderson’s writings is in more than one sense 

| of the term a posthumous volume and a dual tribute to the memory of its editor, 
Paul Rosenfeld, who died before the book came off the press, and to Anderson, 

its author. Of Rosenfeld, Edmund Wilson wrote, “He gave himself away to the artists]. 
of the period”; in other words, Rosenfeld’s life was centered upon a dangerous area 
in criticism, the criticism of new arrivals in music, painting and literature, an area of 
fluid standards, of unproved values, of controversy. 


tive critic (which Rosenfeld was) is in 
continuous danger of finding his tastes 
outmoded, and even the most successful 
of his controversies with victory at his 
side transformed to pyrrhic victory and 
ashes. In his journalistic pieces (some 
of which were reprinted in Men Seen) 
he fought for liberal values in the arts, 
and with Alfred Stieglitz, Van Wyck 
Brooks and Lewis Mumford he joined 
in the excitements of “America’s coming 
of Age’ as well as in the discovery of 
works imported from the European 
continent: since he remained at the 
center of scene, which for him was the 
“port of New York,” the scene of pub- 
lishing houses, concert halls and gal- 
leries, where fashionable reputations 
are made and unmade every season, it 
was not unnatural that his views lacked 
decisive character, that his very vir- 
tues which were those of sensibility 
were given over to tastes he had formed 
in the years between 1914 and 1930. The 
idealism and the. particular kind of 
psychoanalitic interpretation of men and 
art that had been embraced during those 
years deeply mark the pages of his 
introduction to The Sherwood Anderson 
Reader, they affect his choices and ar- 
rangement of Sherwood Anderson’s 
writings, and they seem to celebrate a 
“melody of chaos,” a phrase that was 
once popular in describing the sensibility 
of the period that Rosenfeld had rep- 
resented so urgently. 
* * «“ 


Wuar one discovers in the Rosenfeld 
selection is the courage with which 
Rosenfeld presents 850 pages of Andev- 
son's shorter pieces, the good grouped 
with the bad—for Anderson was never 
a mediocre writer—the merely curious 
grouped with the pertinent, and the 
general disorder ef the book is height- 
ened by such subtitles as “The Wonders 
of Chaos,” “The Buried Life,” and 
“Fantasy and Symbol.” After these 
flaws are recognized, the book has 
merits of its own which spring from 
the authority of the friendship, the 
mutual affection held by Rosenfeld and 
Anderson for one another. 

The Anderson that Rosenfeld inter- 
prets is the “schizoid” (A. A. Brill’s 
adjective) Anderson, the man of many 
parts, who in  Rosenfeld’s — portrait 
created “a miniature universal art of 
music and picture, realism and lyricism, 
naturalism, the heroic, the idyllic, the 
mystical—” I believe that Anderson 
was far less confused than he sometimes 
led himself and his best friends to 
suppose. The simplicity of the stories, 
or rather chapters, of Winesburg, Ohio 
transcends all thought of confusion, so 
does the longer narrative of Poor White, 
and so do the stories in Horses and 
Men —the stories themselves are held 
to with the seeming artlessness of one 
who sits down and tells a story. As in 
the story of “The Egg” and in “The 
Man Who Became a Woman,” the emo- 
tions aroused in the reader may be 
complex enough, for the characters in 
the stories are not aware of what they 
do, but Anderson has a clear eye open 
to them. One may conclude that the 
hero of “The Egg” was an inarticulate, 
unworldly middle-aged man, that the boy 
in “The Man Who Becomes a Woman” 
was an unusually innocent, bewildered 
adolescent yet the stories of their mis- 
adventures are not in the least obscure. 
it was the art of uninvolved statement, 
of prose that seemed to “talk” rather 
tha. to be the result of “writing” that 
endows Anderson’s stories with life of 
the folk-tale—that was his accomplish- 


Edited by Paul Rosenfeld. Bostom: 


In that particular place the sensi. 





ment, and a large part of the reasoq 
why his stories of middlewestern towns 


are likely to endure. 
* a a” 


Nor the least interesting of the de 
tails that The Sherwood Anderson‘ 
Reader brings to light is among the un. 
published pieces, “Father Abraham: A 
Lincoln Fragment.” This attempt was 
begun in 1929 and laid aside; it way 
unsuccessful, but is proof of how deeply 
Anderson was concerned with the legen. 
dary world of his childhood. in a nine. 
teenth century, middlewestern America, 
It is of a piece with his creation of the 
same world in Poor White, and it is of 
the same source that reveals his affinity 
to Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Fina, 
Because he shared the fortunes of 
younger writers who came into prom. 
inence in the 1920’s it is too often 
forgotten that Anderson made a late 
arrival on the scene, that his long 
memory carried within it views, beliefs 
and attitudes that were not shared by 
his younger critics. His avowed “social. 
ism” contained the contradictory Protes- 
tant attitudes of Robert Ingersoll; Inger- 
of Bellamy’s Looking 
individualism was a 
had entered Anderson’s re- 
“problems of the machine 
age,” to what he called “the harness of 
industrialism.” 


soll’s rejection 
Backward. His 
strain that 
actions to 


those virtues associated with the image 
of the “self-made man;” his boyhood 
was one of irregular 
briefly held jobs, of a short stay at Wit- 
tenberg College in Ohio, and as he grew 
to manhood, of drifting first into busi- 
ness, and after composing advertisements 
in an advertising office in Chicago. How- 
ever much he drifted, and seemed to drift 
with a group of younger writers who 
shared with him the pages of Margaret 
Anderson’s The Little Review and the 
excitements of what he called “a robin’s 
egg renaissance” in Chicago, his quality 
of being “self-made” was of an elder 
heritage than the younger artists of 
that movement knew. Later in life 
when he owned and edited two small 
town newspapers, one Dmocratic and 
the other Republican, the political con- 
tradiction did not distress him; it was 
resolved in the larger unit of being 
“American” in the same fashion that 
the legend of Lincoln was claimed by 
both major parties—and it is significant 
that Anderson found no third or frat: 
tional party through which to express 
his views. 
~ * * 


I; is the “self-made” Anderson who 
often emerges from the pages of his 
Reader: the Anderson who tries his 
hand at writing bits of “free verse” 
in the manner of Whitman, who does 
sketches of his friends, who writes edi- 
torials, “feature stories” and an ot 
casional book review, who has opinions 
on the arts, and who, of course, delights 
in nothing more than the actual telling 
of a story. One gains a strong im- 
pression of Anderson as the decidedly 
“free lance” writer, who often, and pet 
haps too often, responds to the demandi 
of journalism—who has the skill t 
report the progress of the T. V. A. oF 
the Louis-Brescia fight or an interview 
{one of the best of these pieces) with 
Herbert Hoover in Washington, D. © 
One concludes that Anderson’s journal 
ism was one of his means of keeping 
himself “free,” and yet free to follo¥ 
in the footsteps of Mark Twain, wh? 
never lost his sense of knowing wh! 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Surges High at the Barrymore 





Opens at the National 


Jehn Gielgud stars in “Crime and 
Punishment” which premiere’s 
Dec. 22nd. 
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“AND YET IT MOVES!” 
*“GALILEO.” By Bertolt Brecht. 

Translated by Charles Laugh- 

ton. First production of The Ex- 

perimental Theatre. At Maxine 

Elliott’s Theatre. [Next pro- 

duction “Skipper Next to God,” 

one week, starting Jan. 4.] 

A clever, inexpensive use of 
eurtains, stage properties, and the 
audience’s imagination marks the 
production of Brecht’s story of the 
man who told the world that the 
earth moved. It is not an especially 
moving story. In the first place, 
it has no single, integrated drive, 
but works rather with a succession 
of episodes in the life of Galileo, 
some of them dramatic in them- 
selves, but withous crescendo. In 
the econd place, it shows a rather 
tawdry, even dishonest, schemer, 
a scientist whose digestion is more 
important than the truth 
martyr “up to the fire,” a belly- 
man rationalizing his recantation 
and cheating even to the end. 


This picture of Galileo—however | 


near the truth it may be—lacks 
dramatie stature. For this reason, 
the scene in which Galileo takes 
back his findings cannot be shown 
en stage; in its stead, we watch 
the reactions of three of his 
followers as they await word of 
his action. Of all the figures on 
the stage, indeed, Galileo Galilei, 
however much he may have con- 
tributed to human knowledge, is 
the least worthy of respect as a 
human being. We may understand 
him as a weakling, we may even 
warm to him at moment, but on 
the whole he makes us feel] ‘ightly 
ashamed of mankind—or thankful 
some men have stood more firmly 


than he. 


Charles Laughton liked Brecht’s | 


play enough to translate it, and 
eome to New York to act in it. 


He makes Galileo a_life-living 
rogue, who happens to have a 
quick and seeing mind. Joan Mc- 


Cracken is personable as Galileo’s 
daughter. John Caradine makes a 
stern inquisitor. The large cast is 
well handled: Joef Losey, who 
Staged the play, moves it effec- 
tively, making especially good use 
of the pages and the choir boys 
that sing the interludes. 


Just how the entire production | 


fits ar part of an “experimental 
theatre” may be hard to tell; but 
the presentation is one a theater- 
goer should be glad to have seen. 
T.8: 


“THE STORY OF TOSCA” 
AT CINEMA DANTE THEATRE 


“The Story of Tosca,” based on 


Victorien Sardou’s classic tragedy | 


with Giaeome Puceini’s immortal 
music as background, made _ its 
American premiere at the Cinema 
Dante. 

Imperio Argentina, Spanish 
Movie star, plays the title role in 
this Italian fidm with English 
subtitles. 


THEATER PARTIES 


Al) trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 








DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
ronquin 4-4622. New Leader 
Vhectrical Department. 7 East | 





15th Street. New York City | 


“4 STREETCAR NAMED DE- 
SIRE.” By Tennessee Williams. 
Directed by Elia Kazan. Pre- 
sented by Irene M. Selznick. At 
the Ethel Barrymore Theatre. 
In his new play, Tennessee Wil- 

liams establishes himself as one of 

our major playwrights. “A Street. 
ear Named Desire” drives with 
moving power. It marks a con- 
siderable advance beyond “The 

Glass Menagerie” in character 

portrayal, in poetry and compres- 

sion of dialogue, in overtones of 

wider human application. It is a 

searching and a rousing play. 
Like its predecessor—and like 

our ailing age—this play is con- 
cerned with illness, with a frus- 
trated life that flares across the 
bounds of sanity. Its persons— 
again like our time—do not meet 
their problems, their fate, with the 
steadfast high courage that brings 
the exaltation of tragedy; this is 

a world of name-calling, of hate 

and fear and cowardly slumping 

to the long death of despair. The 


play, like much in the world, ends 
DUSTY FEATHERS |} with a movement toward the in- 


“ANGEL IN THE  WINGS.”|%8ne asylum. 
Words and music by Bob Hilliard | The story is that.of Blanche Du 
and Cart Sigman, Sketches by| Bois ,who has been trying to hold 
Hank Ladd, Ted Luce, Paul and| together the last shveds of her 
Grace Hartman. Staged by John | family estate. The dying aris- 
Kennedy. Presented by Marjorie tocracy of the South lives on in 
and Sherman Ewing. At the her dreams when, the property 


Harmonica Virtuo 


= SORT 





Larry Adler appears in joint recital 
with Paul Draper at City Center 
Dee. 15th through Jan. 4th. 








Coronet Theatre. 


This first “intimate musical re- 
vue” in some time was eagerly, 
awaited, and enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Its merit is a different 
question. 

The Hartmans are deft comics. | 
In this revue, they appear less as! 
dance satirists than in skits where} 





Grace helps Paul make a fool of 
| himself. Since much of the M. C’s. 
| patter tells us that Paul Hartman) 
| is a mean moron, almost they do} 
| persuade us that he is. The skits | 
| include, among the best, a travesty | 
| of a morning hour “happy family” | 
| radio broadeast; and a meeting of 
| the Salina Select Garden Club at! 
which Dr. (Hartman) Hutchinson | 
demonstrates a native dance, with! 
the more and more ardent assist- | 
ance of the fat Salina chairlady.' 

| 


| Hank Ladd is a pleasant and a} 
| funny fellow, when he diesn’t abuse | 
| Paul Hartman or tell stale jokes. | 
His account of how he got into the 
show (he is the titular “angel’’) is 
amusing. Starting from Grand 
Rapids with a yen for show busi- 
ness and $70,000, he confided both 
of these to Paul Hartman. Paul 
went to the races, parlayed the 
$70,000 to $1,300,000, paid the gov- 
ernment taxes—and with the $30,- 
| 000 left financed this show. They 
| had to skimp a good deal, Hank 
| tells us, leaving out several of the 
skits he might have been in. His'| 
| accounts of them are probably! 

funnier than the skits themselves | 
|; would have been. 








But the show did skimp on 
talent. Elaine Stritch does some 
| good comic work, especially in put- 
ting over the already well-known 
“Civilization” — the song of the} 
| savage saying that if these things | 
are civilization, he’ll stay in the 
jungle. Johnny Barnes—who comes | 
out after a tambourine song to do! 
an irrelevant tap dance—is agile | 
with his feet, but the rest of his| 
bedy is most ungainly. Nadine Gae| 
|and Peter Hamilton might be more | 
pleasing dancers if they’d been 
| given better choreography. 


| 


There is an air of good nature | 
about “Angel in the Wings.” You | 
| want to enjoy it; much of it you do 
j But there is fun in spurts| 
|only; by the end of the evening, | 
| 


leven the angel’s wings begin to| 
| drag. Ph 


lost, she comes to stay with her! 


married sister Stella, in the old 
quarter of New Orleans. Stella 
is mated, in joyous but rough and 


tumble love, with a coarse but} 
wholesome American worker of | 
Polish peasant stock. Blanche’s 


dreams seem sullied by their more 
vulgar ways—until we learn that 
in her desperate struggie to hold 
on to life and joy, Blanche had 
sought happiness by the down- 
ward way. Her sham and her 
anguished need are corrupting the 
coarse but wholesome love of the 
Kowalski household; and when 
Stella comes back with her new 
baby, Blanche is taken to the 
asylum with her wan dreams. 
Tenderly, and searchingly, Ten- 
nessee Williams has unfolded this 


tale. It is, however, he lets us 
know, more than an _ individual 
story. When Blanche sits by a 


dying aunt, she tells us, she felt 
death coming near her; “and the 
opposite of death is desire”; and 
therefore she reached out desper- 
ately, and gave herself promiscu- 
ously, to cling to the shapes of life. 
And when Blanche sought her sis- 
ter’s, she was instructed to take the 
streetcar named Desire, transfer to 
the car named Cemetery, and get 
off at the Elysian Fields. Life is in 
the striving; the goal is always 
bevond life. 

Too closely patternd to be co- 
incidence is a stil] farther meaning: 
the play shadows not only the per- 
sonal but the political problem of 
our time. Blanche—the dying aris- 
tocracy, the decadent wealthy mid- 
die class—is striving in a mad pre- 
tence to maintain the old ways of 
living, the false respectability. Born 
of decadence and mated with per- 
version, she turns her face to the 
past—and is doomed. There is sal- 
vation for this society only if—like 
Stella—it joins in loving union with 
the peasant stock of the world, less 
polished, less cultured, but in tis 
rough, uncouth good-nature fruit- 
ful and wholly alive. Out of such 


/a union may be bern the bright 


future. 

These thoughts, be it noted, are 
never underlined; and “A Street. 
ear Named Desire” may be thor- 
oughly enjoyed without ever this 
farther application’s coming to 
mind. The personal story is ex- 
pertly told. We watch its growth 





EVERYBODY RIDES! © 


in the double ground fioor 100m 
of the Kowalski’s, around one cor- 
ner and (when the lights shift) 
through the transparent rear wal] 
of wich the streets are seen, and 
the life of the Quarter adds its 
mood to the drama. 

Expertly directed by Elia Ka- 
zan, the play receives the superb 
performance it deserves. Jessica 
Tandy captures the hysteria and 
tension of Blanche, with a pathos 
that catches at the heart. Such 2 
tight-strung person as Blanche 
talks too much, and Tennessee 
Williams might have conveyed this 
impression without actually giving 


her so much to say. Her lines, 
however; can reach heights of 
beauty, or poignant dephts — as 


when, thinking that at last she is 
secure and happy, she exclaims: 
“Sometimes there 
quickly!” 

Marlon Brando makes us feel 
that Kowalski, despite his rough 
dish-breaking and 
ways, is a goodehearted fellow 
whom his wife and child will ulti- 
mately make a worthy. citizen. In 
2 role that tends to seem tame 
beside these two, Kim 


person, richly portrayed. “A Street. 
car Named Desire” drives not on 
tragic heights, but on the lessei 
level cf pathos; but on that level 
it moves firm and clear, a bright 


is God se! 


inconsiderate | 


Hunter | 
makes Stella Kowalski a genvine ! 


At Brooklyn Paramount 





Alan Ladd star of Paramount's 
“Wild Harvest.” 





PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


_ Conductors GEORGE SZELL 
‘Sunday Afternoo, Dec. 21, at 3:00 


shining in the theatre of our day. (Broadcast over CBS) 





r S. Overture to “The Marriage of 
—_————_—_——_—_ PERE  vosiscsiticcsciorsncoecins MAORETE 
SUPERB ACTING Symphony No. 8 in B minor 
“LES ENFANTS IN PARADIS" | (“Unfinished”) 2... Schubert 


Overture to “Der Freischuetz” 
Weber 


at the 


(“Children of Paradise’) French 
Film with English titles. At the 
55th Street Playhouse. 

Among the reminders and re- 
turns that the screen is now giving 
us, from “Gone With the Wind” to! 
the continuous series at the Museum} ciety “Evening of Austrian 
of Modern Art (drop in any after- Music” 
noon, or Thursday evening, and see Symphony in D major (“Haffner”) 
Rage ri coer one of the best is; ~ : Mozart... 
the “Chidren of Paradise” at the gq. ‘ re ys 
S5th Street Playhouse. If you have Sinfonia Concertante for | Nielin 
missed this, here’s your chance to| = seas dhscammansiaeamaieldimaeatati 
take in a genuine treat. 

Set in Paris somewhat over a 
hundred years ago, the story runs 
its turbulent course along the street | Austria” .....0..J0sef Strauss 


known as the “Boulevard of Crime” . F 
' " Perpetual Motion and Tritch- 

—not from the sneak-thieves, high- | "aaah Polka.....Johann Strauss 
waymen and worse that infested! - - 
the neighborhood, but because of | Thursday Evening, Dec. 25, at 8:40 
the melodramas played in the thea-} Friday Afternoon, Dec. 26, at 2830 
tres there. “Funambules,” where| Soloist‘ ERICA Morini, Violinist 
the Deburau family presents its) All-Beethoven Program 
pantomimes; and the film gives us! azteca Pr 
the story of the greatest of that | Overture to “Coriolanus” 
family, Baptiste Deburau. | Violin Coneerto in D majo 

The story is both gripping and Symphony in F major No. & 
sensitively told. But it is the act- | (“Rastorale”) 
ing that makes the film especially | ————— 
noteworthy, especially the miming “GOLDEN EARRINGS” IN 
of Arletty as Baptiste. Charlie |) ast WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 


Chaplin has praised the film, and | 
rae : ia hey | Although among the top grossers 
well he might, for it morks another of 1047 at the 1 Y. Faswmetat, 


high point in the art that he ex-|9), oe a ; 
celled in on the screen, and such| Golden Earrings” will close fol- 
as Jimmy Savo on the stage.—A|/owing a third week. Booking 
memorable pictute, to be listed |commitments on the Boh Hope film 
’ “uw 7 fo” ae + 
among your all-time best. \“Where There’s Life” as the 
’ J.T.8 |Christmas holiday attraction, ne- 
pyri cessitated the short engagement of 
\““Golden Earrings.” 
2 etricn, hhé Mil- 
| The Marlene Dietrich, Ray M ] 
jland starring vehicle, with the in 





Monday Evening, Dec. 22, 

| Hotel Plaza 

Private Concert for Members of 
the Philharmonic-Syhphony So- 





Soloists: 
John Corigliano and William Lince 
Waltz, “Village Swallows from 








3rd WEEK FOR 
“WILD HARVEST” AT 


;person show headed by Billy De 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT Wolfe has been playing to near 
“Wild Harvest,” Paramount’s |capacity audience daily. Featured 


action robance of America’s great |in person with De Wolfe, film com- 
wheat belt in 
tames Dorothy Lamour in another ;his orchestra and Frankie Laine, 
of his tough and rough characteri- |new singing star. Others in peragon 
zations, is now in its final week |are the Clark Brothers and Matcy 
at the Brooklyn Paramount The- | Lutes. 

atre. With “Wild Harvest” is “Ad. | 
venture Island,” based on Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “Ebb Tide,” and | 
photographed in Cinecolor with 
Rory Calhoun, Rhonda Fleming 
and Paul Kelly. 





Subscribe to 
THE NEW LEADER, 
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"MAN AND 


ALVIN THEATRE, 327° STREET 


Evgs. at 8:30. 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY MATINEES, 


“CRACKLES WITH BRILLIANCE.”’—Atkinson, Times 


| MAURICE EVANS 


in GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


FRI., 


SUPERMAN" 


West of B'WAY Circle 5 - 5226 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 7:30 
Dec. 26th, and THURS., Jan. Ist 

















CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


S4th Street and 6th 
Prices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


ZIEGFELD 
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CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


Ave. - CI 5-5200, - Evenings 8:30. 








DECEMBER 20, 1947 





GREGORY PECK - DOROTHY McUIRE - JOHN GARFIELD 


Crentlemanis { 
sranors MAY FAI s Agreemen 


47th St. CENTURY.POX 














RAY MILLAND- MARLENE DIETRICH Fg 
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MITCHELL LEISEN 


PARAMOUNT: 
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which Allan Ladd|edy star, are Ray MeKinlay and . 
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Throwing Out the Baby Wit’) the Bath 


From ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 
"Vie United States has three great advantages over Russia in the present world 


conflict: her liberty, her economic power, and her military power. 


Any time 


we allow any of these three assets to be frittered away, we are allowing our life 
blood as a democratic nation and a world power to seep away. 


The atomic bomb makes our military power obvious. 


We have finally become aware 


of our economic might and are preparing to throw it into the scale through the Marshall 


Plan. But perhaps the advantages of 
our liberty are not so obvious. 

More is often heard of the disadvan- 
tages which democracies have than of 
their strong points. But for the United 
States, the existencc of comparatively 
vast freedom and democracy in this 
country is a great source of strength. 
When a citizen of one of the ~ations 
behind the iron curtain comes here, finds 
the freedom with which our newspapers 
and magazines criticize the government 
of the United States, finds the variety 
of opinion which is there expressed, he 
is impressed with the amount of freedom 
which this “despotism” provides for its 
denizens. 

This is a credit item which can be 
dissipated, and the American govern- 
ment and people seem bent on making 
it evaporate. Here are only a few of 
the events during the last few months 
which have helped to use up this fund 
of good will towards the United States: 

@ 1. The Taft-Hartley Act provisions 
establishing “approved” trade unions 
and those without government approval, 
also setting up a political “means test” 
for labor leaders. 

@ 2. The move to deport certain Com- 
munists from this country, whose now- 
broadcast “illegal” status in this country 
was given scant attention during the 
period of “lovey-dovey” relaiions with 
the USSR. 

@ 3. The “Thomas circus” in Wash- 
ington which has as its main object the 
making of political capital for the chair- 
man of the committee conducting the 
investigations and which helps to under- 
mine the right of each American to 
think for himself. 

@ 4. The extension of so-called 
“loyalty tests” beyond the limits neces- 
sary for national security. 

None of these items is going to turn 
us into @ totalitarian state tomorrow. 
But each successive incident like these 
gives the United States a black eye 
abroad, and is a betrayal of our own 
principles at home. 

Why do we oppose the Communist 
totalitarianism? Because it: stands for 
the destruction of civil liberties, because 
of its complete indifference to the rights 
and dignity of the individual. 

If these are the reasons why wo op- 
pose totalitarianism, how far can we go 
in the direction of these things before 


we ourselves begin to become totali- 
tarian? Certainly if there is serious 
danger in these moves it is only incipient 


and has not developed to a critical stage. 
But, every incursion into the rights of 
the individual—be he an American citi- 
zen or an alien—is a step in the totali- 
tarian direction. We should certé@ply 
not take any such steps unless they 
are absolutely necessary for national 
security. 

Of course, we are dealing with a 
dangerous enemy that doesn’t confine 
tactics to propaganda by any means. 
And the Gouzenko case in Canada has 
amply demonstrated that the Commu- 
nists, no matter how “native” they may 
be, owe their first allegiance to Russia. 
That being the case, there are certain 
elemental restrictions which are justi- 
fiable, though they may be distasteful. 
I would certainly not criticize a “loyalty” 
program which said that Communists 
or anyone who had consistently followed 
the Communist line, should not hold any 
position of responsibility in the State 
Department or the Army. However, I 
do question a “loyalty” program which 
would seek to purge these individuals 
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from every post in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Carried to its logical extreme this 
type of program would bar Communists 
from any employment whatsoever, which 
is the method of doing things in Holy 
Joe’s Sainted Land, not in America. 


Nor can I believe there is any justifi- 
cation for a legal ban on Communists 
holding jobs in the unions. Certainly, 
any clear-thinking believer in democracy 
should not support a Communist candi- 
date in the unions, and the unions should 
clean their own house of the Russia- 
First boys. But it is another thing for 
the United States government to say 
that because the Governing Board of 
the United Electrical Workers happens 
to be dominated by Communists, 400,000 
workers in the electrical industry who 
belong to that union are therefore out- 
side the pale of the protection of US 


labor laws. 
fantastic. 


That is bordering on the 


These moves are an attack on the 
fundamental principles which divide us 
from the devotees at the shrine of 
Stalinism. So far, though, they probably 
do more harm to the chances for the 
democratic way of life abroad than they 
do in the United States. I have come 
back from a thirteen months’ trip to 
Latin America, and I was acutely aware 
while there of the fact that the slightest 
infringement of civil liberties in the 
United States was magnified a thousand 
times in the Communist press — and 
often in the non-Communist press. 


When a reporter from l’Humanité of 
Paris is put under severe restrictions 
with regard to travel and speaking in 
this country, that fact is published all 
over the world by the enemies of the 

- United States with appropriate remarks 
about our “alleged democracy.” What 
great harm is going to be done if that 
gentleman makes a few speeches to the 
local Communists or travels to the West 
Coast to say how-dee-do to Hans Eisler? 
It is not going to measurably weaken 
the position of American democracy. 


But barring him from travel or from 
speaking in the country is going ty 
contribute to weakening seriously the 
faith in us which is still held by a lirgg 
proportion of the populace of the whole 
world. 

The average man in other parts of 
the world looks to America for two 
reasons—its vast wealth and its even 
vaster freedom. He’s been showing his 
appreciation of these two sides of Amer. 
ica for three centurizs by his constant 
migration to these comparatively hospi. 
table shores. Nor is desire for thig 
migration at an end! One need only 
meet a few of the European exiles in 
Latin “ANnerica who are eager to enter 
this country of ours to realize that the 
United States has a mystic attraction 
to the oppressed and _ unfortunate 
throughout the world. But .. . this 
attraction is built on two foundations— 
our wealth and our freedom. If we 
allow either of these priceless parts of 
our heritage to disappear, we cut off 
one of the arms with which we wage 
our struggle for the future of mankind, 
of democracy and of civilization as we 
have known it. 

New York City. 








An Editorial 
| Statement | 


| ® Since our Italian correspondent 
wrote his article on Page 6, the de 
Gasperi Government has won its 
struggle against Communist disrup- 
tion with a victory that was not as 
clear-cut as in France but definitely 
a setback for the Kremlinites. The 
| Italian Premier has since strength- 
ened his Cabinet by the inclusion of 
both Saragat’s Socialists and the Re- 
publicans, in a coalition that ex- 
cludes only the reactionaries of “left” 
and “right”—the Communists, Nen- 
ni’s pro-Soviet Socialists and the 
monarchists and crypto-Fascists. 

Politically, the situation in Italy 
is better than at any time since the 
war’s end. But economic conditions, 
are worse than ever, and speedy 
America naid is the only alternative 
to the hunger and chaos that might 
give the Communists and the Fascists 
another chance. 

The Italian and French branches 
of the Comintern stand fully self- 
exposed. They have demosntrated 
that they cannot cooperate with 
other parties even if they want to— 
Moscow says no. They have shown 
that they do not seek the recovery 
of Europe. They have proved that 
Communist scannot win power by 
democratic means—nor, thus far, by 
violent means either except where 
the Red Army helps them. But they 
remain a menace of recovery under 
the Marshall Plan, and American aid 
must be prompt and generous if the 
Italian and French people are to be 
saved. 


einai camaiaiii 











—— TO OUR READERS— 

The New Leader welcomes 
letters of comment from its 
| readers. Since space is dras- 
tically limited, please keep let- 
ters short, preferably no more 
than three hundred words. To 
facilitate editorial chores, let- 
ters that are typewritten on 
one side of the sheet will be 
favored. Let us have your opin- 
ions. 
































THE BIG FOUR TALK SOME MORE 
From GERD TREUHAFT 


F or two weeks I have been attending 
the press conferences of the Big Four. 
The results of the meetings thus far 
have been nil. The ministers understand 
this as well as do correspondents. Molo- 
tov talks endlessly and now even pro- 
poses the adjournment of the conference. 

Everything going on seems to suggest 
that the participants are maneuvering so 
as to throw the blame for failure on 
the other fellow. Informed circles are 
expressing he view that during the next 
ten days the American delegation will 
try to speed up procedure to get a de- 
cision one way or another. That is, they 
will try to force Molotov either to come 
down to cases with regard to the Ger- 
man treaty or to make the conflict in 
purpose so clear that the conference will 
either have to be postponed or brought 
to an end. This would, of course, lead to 
the creation of a divided Germany. Both 
the British and the French fear such a 
result and will do their best to prevent 
it. Bevin and Bidault are united in an 
effort to keep Marshall and Molotov in 
London. Judging from the present state 
of affairs, my guess is that they will fail. 

London, December 4. 


ON VICTOR SERGE 
From CARL ALLEN KOOPER 


Wuen one looks at the black borders 
around Victor Serge’s name (New 
Leader, Nov. 1947), one is indeed creste 
fallen. Fate was a bit kinder—not much 
—in letting this man’s life end through 
a heart attack ailment. I say that, of 
course, for so rare is that the 
great Socialist leaders have so peaceful 
an ending to their tumultuous lives 
which were carved in the period 1917-47, 

I have always admired his freshness 
of style, sincerity, and conviction. He 
seemed always to devote himself. to 
painstaking documentation in depicting 
the activities of the far flung Stalinist 
Empire. The same was apparent in his 
more important writings as well. One 
never sensed reading his Mexican dise 
patches indulgence of red-baiting, which 
unfortunately (occasionally) marks the 
style of other and equally competent core 
respondents to the New Leader. 

Sincere thanks to the New Leader 
for carrying his many columns in the 
past, and in whose pages I initially bee 
came aware of him. In his passing, 
N. L’s. loss is great, but our loss—the 
Socialist loss—is far more tragic. 

New York City. 
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Send a Christmas Present for Democracy 


GIVE SO THEY CAN LIVE THIS WINTER. Share 
your Christmas cheer with an unknown friend 


overseas—one of the sick and hungry survivors of 


the concentration camps. 


French, German and other victims of the Nazis 


face a cheerless Christmas and a bitter winter. 


SEND A CARE FOOD PARCEL. Now only $10. 
Start a Marshall plan of your own. 


ily and send food directly or contribute for food 


and medicine. 


aid our allies for a better world. 


Spanish exiles, Austrian, 


Adopt a fam- 


This is a simple and direct way to 
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international Solidarity Committee 


303 FOURTH AVENUE, ROOM 516, NEW YORK IC, N. Y. 
Roy L. Reuther, Treasurer 


Israel Feinberg, Chairman 


I 

I 

4 O Send me the name and 

I address of an anti-fascist 
and shipping instructions 

| 0 Enclose 

ton 


tion of §. 


find a contribu- 


Name... 
Address... 
for CARE food packages City... 


Phil Heller, Director 
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On Sherwood Anderson 


(Continued from Page Iwelve) 
gas “news” or the knack of converting 
a “newspaper story” into something 
that gratified his need for showmanship. 

If the journalistic writings of Ander- 
gon show a natural tendency to “date” 
the stories, as in any collection of his 
work, exhibit their hardiness—and it 
jg strange in a collection as large as 
this not to find one of his masterpieces, 
“Death in the Woods” among them. To 
compensate for such loss one finds a 
few stories that remained unpublished 
or uncollected in a book and of these 
“The Contract” is the best, a story of 
a proposal of marriage and its accep- 
tance. It seems strange to find it among 
“The Wonders of Chaos” and not under 
the heading of “Pastoral’’ for the story 
has a truly pastoral setting on the edge 


telling of it works its spell; it is slight, 
too slight indeed for speculations of the 
critical mind to make more of it than 
Anderson had set down, but it is com- 
plete in a way that is rarely accom- 
plished, not only by Anderson himself, 
but by any writer who has a deliberately 
simple, uncomplicated love story to tell. 
In this story the emotions of the lover 
feeling trapped by love are of ancient 
and even “classical” heritage, and An- 
derson hag properly given it an Amer- 
j jean setting, a place and a time which 


are suitable to his own tongue. 
. ° * 


r “pe a small town. The simplicity in the 


A FTER other theories concerning An- 
derson’s genius and influence’ upon 
younger writers have been spoken, and 
after the theories have become as out- 
moded as Anderson’s ideas of “sex” 
with a capital “S”, “The Contract” 
provides a key to what is most likely 
to endure in all of Anderson’s writings. 


He was a writer of the true “transition”™ 
in American literature, his “art,” the 
manner of telling a story in the terms 
of a spoken narrative was a bridge be- 
tween the ‘iction of Huckleberry Finn 
and the generation that discovered its 
spokesmen in the stories of Hemingway, 
Faulkner, Erskine Caldwell and Henry 
Miller. It is interesting to observe that 
with the exception of “Death in the 
Woods” (a story which took him at least 
seven years to perfect and refine) his 
creative period was at its height be- 
tween 1915 and 1924. This was the 
period of Winesburg, Ohio, Poor White, 
The Triumph of the Egg and Horses 
and Men; this was also the period of his 
own particular way of “looking back- 
ward into “he scenes of his youth. It 
was in that setting and in the backward 
glances that his deepest insights were 
expressed—and these were transformed 
into stories that through time and 
within Anderson’s terms of a_ story- 
telling art had achieved the simplicity 
of folk tales. In the mere present tense 
Anderson was a writer troubled by the 
need to discuss problems of art, or to 
be in a happier mood, the shrewd, skill- 
ful journalist, the ex-advertising man. 
Truly enough, many of his best stories 
explored the darker recesses of adoles- 
cent emotion, but his explorations were 
a part of the remarkable hindsight he 
possessed and the power to bring its 
findings to life again. In this sense his 
posthumous Reader, has the air of an 
elegy with pastoral scenes celebrating 
a middlewestern youth and a heritage 
that owed its individualism to Ingersoll, 
and its revolt against “Puritan inhibi- 
tions” to the 
“coming of age” in Whitman and Emer- 


idealism of America’s 


son. 








General 
(Continued from Page Three) 
thing but contempt of Congress.” 

R. J. Thomas, whom the Walter 
Reuther forces bounced out of office in 
the United Auto Workers union, has 
been hired by CIO President Philip 
Murray as a field representative to work 
under Allan Haywood. It is understood 
here that Thomas’s position will be that 
of an assistant to Haywood. 

ws * - 
Cole Introduces Bill to 
Outlaw Communists 


AST week in this column it was ob- 
served that the challenge by some quart- 
ers of the right of the Government, in 
its function as an employer, to establish 
certain standards of employment as a 
protection against Communist espionage 
and sabotage, is arousing a discussion 
which inevitably will invite legislative 
intervention by Congress. It was also 
pointed out that if and when Congress 
does this, it undoubtedly will not be a 
limited action but will be extended to 
cover a wider field in order to deal with 
a number of legal inconistencies with 
regard to Communists. 

Three days after the above observa- 
tions appeared in this space, Rep. 
William C. Cole (R., Mo.) introduced a 
bill in Congress (H.R. 4482) to bar from 
the ballot all Communist and other sub- 
versive organizations. 

The Cole Bill provides: 





Dcrenennetensemiadl 


“That no political party (a) which 
is directly or indirectly affiliated by any 
means whatsoever with the Communist 
Party of the United States of America 
or the Communist International, or any 
other foreign agency, political party, 
organization, or government; or (b) 
which either directly or indirectly advo- 
cates, teaches, justifies, aids, or abets 
the overthrow by force or violence, or 
by any unlawful means, of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America; 
or (c) which directly or indirectly carries 
on, advocates, teaches, justifies, aids, or 
abets a program of sabotage, force and 
violence, sedition or treason against the 
Government of the United States of 
America, shal] be recognized, or qualified 
to participate, or permitted to have the 
Name of any candidate printed on the 
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ballot, in any election in the United 
States of America.” 

Thus, the debate is now thrown open. 

In speaking for his bill Rep. Cole said: 

“There are those that will contend that 
my bill is unconstitutional. They will 
ery about civil liberties, free speech, and 
invasion of States’ Rights. To them I 
have this to say: 

“The founding fathers of our great 
Republic did not contemplate in their 
guaranty of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness that such pursuit should 
permit anyone to take away our liberty 
and detroy our happiness through the 
overthrow of our republican form of 
government by subversive means. There 
is more constitutionality in a move to 
prevent destruction of what we hold 
dear than there is in the unfettered 
right of communstically inspired lunatics 
to take it way from us.” 

Then Rep. Cole proceeded to a long list 
of constitutional authorities going as 
far back as President James Madison 
to support the constitutionality of his 
proposal. Following that he cited Com- 
munist authorities from Stalin to Foster 
to prove their intention to overhrow the 
government by force and violence. It 
sounded like a blueprint out of Mein 
Kampf. 

Rep. Cole is no crack-pot Rankin. 
Although his bill is unlikely of passage 
today, the debate is now thrown open. 
The trend of world affairs makes it 
seem likely that more will be heard of 
the Cole Bill in the not distant future. 
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Lewis Takes 
Another Walk 


(Continued From Page One) 


miners from one of the worst exploited 
labor groups in the country to a level 
of relatively high earnings. But Lewis 
did not hesitate to turn his back on 
FDR once his personal ego was thwarted. 
Lewis will, in all likelihood, support a 
GOP candidate this year, if only to spite 
his erstwhile AFL associates. By the 
same token, however, it may be proper 
to point out that neither in 1940 nor in 
1944 was he able to sway even his own 
miners politically against Roosevelt. 


Are the miners ever likely to get back 
into the AFL? Not as long as Lewis is 
at the helm of the UMW, one may safely 
predict. President Green’s plea to them 
to “reconsider their action” on the basis 
of the “democratic way” and of common 
“opposition to the Taft-Hartley Law,” 
while replete with good and sound trade 
union pathos, will probably receive a 
brusque reply from Lewis. Besides, ask- 
jing the miners to reconsider “their” 
action on any major matter of policy or 
tactics, virtually amounts to asking them 
to repudiate the action of Lewis. This 
is getting perilously near the realm of 
naivete. 





= HERB SORRELL DROPS SUIT — 
| Herbert K. Sorrell, leading spirit | 


| in- the extended Hollywood studio | 
jurisdictional strike against the 
IATSE, has dropped his $150,000 
suit alleging that the Alliance and 
two of its officers libeled him by 
branding him a Communist. That ac- 
tion, filed in Superior Court of 
California, Los Angeles County, two 
years ago, has been dismissed “with 
prejudice,” which prevents the Con- 
ference of Studio Unions bigwig 
from filing the same suit again. 
Attorneys for the I[ASTE were Mat- 
thew M. Levy and Michael G. Luddy. 
Co-defendants in the suit, along with | 
the Alliance, were Richard F. Walsh, | 





international president, and Roy M. | 
Brewer, international representative | 
in Hollywood. | 
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Household Fire Insurance 


$1 per *1,000.00 


A deposi? of 80 cents for every $100 
worth of insurance ts required 
This deposi? is returnable whenever 
@ member withdraws 
e 

We are the only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


* 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 
® 
Apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORE CITY 
Tel.: REgen! 4 - 2432 
Ask fos hooklet C-62 














UANAENAOGEEL LULL You Will Not Want to Miss Mo 
THE IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING ARTICLE 


"GREAT BOOKS AS EDUCATION" 
By RALPH GILBERT ROSS 


This article will examine in comprehensive fashion the current “great books” 
vogue. It will analyze the claims made for such programs as bases of current 
education by its proponents. Do these programs provide the answer to the basic 
problems of mass education in our time? Or are their results to be computed 
and evaluated in other ways? This article will familiarize you with the major 
issues involved, the questions that have to be answered, and will ‘tself provide 
many of those answers. This is an important article on an important subject. 
You will want extra copies for your friends. It will appear in an early issue of 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Phila., Pa.: Membership meeting Sun- 
day, Dec. 28, 8 p. m., at W.C. Educational 
Center, 415 S. 19th St. August Claessens 
will outline plans for a series of radio 
talks over WPEN, large ads in the pa- 
pers, and organizational meetings to fol- 
low. . . . Nework, N. J.: Annual Debs 
Banquet, Sunday, January 25, W.C. Cen- 
ter, 179 Clinton Ave. Speakers: Dr. Wm. 
E. Bohn, Fred Shulman, August Claes- 
sens. ... Boston, Mass.: August Claes- 
sens speaks at Dorcheter Forum, Sunday, 
Mareh 21. Probably in Providence that 
same evening. ... New Leaflets, four-page, 
“What Do We Mean by Social Democ- 
racy ?”, handy for distribution and mail- 
ing, insertions in holiday mail, etc. Send 
for quantity, $2.50 per hundred, plus 
postage. §S.D.F. National Office, 7 East 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y.... New 
Radio talk by Esther Friedman is being 
recorded for use in various cities. . 
New Jersey: August Claessens speaks 
at educational meetings of ILGWU Jan- 
uary 8, Newark; Jan. 12, Bayonne. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Luncheon in honor of Israel Feinberg, 
Saturday, December 20, 1 p. m., at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. Speak- 
ers: Judge Jacob Panken, Adolph 
Held, Rose Schneiderman, Councilman 
Louis P. Goldberg, Benjamin Kap- 
Jan, and August Claessens. ... Bronx 
County General Membership meeting, 
Sat., Dec. 20, 8:30 p. m., 862 E. Tremont 
Ave. Refreshments. ... Victor Serge: 
Tuesday, Dec. 23, 8 p. m., Debs Audi- 
torium, 7 East 15th St. Speakers: Roger 
Baldwin, Algernon Lee, Norman Thomas, 
Benjamin Gebiner, August Claessens, 
and others. Songs by Isobel Walters,, 
soprano; David Benedick, pianist. Aus- 
pices: Social Democratic Federation, So- 
cialist Party, Workmen’s Circle, and 
other organizations. ... Radio Programs: 
Sub-committee is planning symposiums 
over WEVD on timely topics with promi- 
nent speakers. ... Theatre Party: Thurs- 
day, February 19, Second Ave. Theatre, 
a new play. ... Dinner to Max Schechter 
for Local 60, ILGWU,and devoted Social 
Democrat, Sunday, Jan. 18, 6 p. m., Grand 
Concourse Plaza. Speakers: Judge Sam- 
uel Orr, Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, 
Meyer Levenstein, Eli Rosenblatt, Aug- 
ust Claessens. . . . Mid Bronx Branch: 
Sat., Dec. 20, 862 E. Tremont Avenue, at 
8:30 p. m. sharp. ... S.D.F. Branch in 
Amalgamated Houses, Bronx: New For- 
um in P.S. 95 will open on Friday, Jan. 
23. Prominent speakers. ... Algernon 
Lee speaks over Station WEVD every 
Saturday evening at 9:30 p. m. 

we *” - 

@ Newbold Morris, former Presi- 
dent of the City of New York, 
Charles Abrams, noted housing au- 
thority, and William C. Vladeck, 
architect, will address a meeting 
celebrating the birthday of B. Char- 
ney Vladeck, on Tuesday afternoon, 
January 12, at 1:30 p. m. 

The meeting is called to honor the 
name of one of New York’s great 
citizens, and to review the magnifi- 
cent contribution of Mr. Vladeck to 
the field of public housing. 


This is one of a series of meet- 
ings and lectures conducted by the 
Rand School’s Women’s Afternoon . 
Forum. 

Mrs. Esther Friedman, member of 
the National Executive Committee of 
the S.D.F., will preside. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








Truthtelling Misprints 


WONDER how many readers of The New York 

Herald Tribune noticed an amusing misprint in 

one of Joseph Alsop’s despatches from Czecho- 
slovakia. The sentence, as it appeared in The Herald 
Tribune, read: “What makes the outlook still more 
grim is the experience the Czechs have had with the 
Soviets as raiders” (my italics). It was obvious from 
the context that Alsop had meant to write “traders.” 
But the word raiders, which appeared by mistake, 
was extremely suitable in view of the Soviet “trading” 
practice of demanding the most in quantity and the 
best in quality and giving irregular supplies of shoddy 
material in return. 

This reminds me of one of the very few truthful 
headlines in The Moscow Daily News. It was worded: 
“Appalling Conditions of Forced Labor in Siberia.” 
Everyone knew that appalling conditions of forced 
labor existed in Siberia; but no one looked for in- 
formation on this subject in The Moscow Daily News. 
The explanation for this uncommon boldness was 
furnished the next day, when there was a shame-faced 
note to the effect that Liberia, not Siberia, should 
have been the word in the headline. 

I recall a similar occurrence in 1934, when I was 
in Berlin. Rudolf Hess had been addressing a youth 
meeting and declaring that the Nazi regime was the 
culmination of the greatest “Freiheitshewegung” 
(movement of freedom) in German history. (It is 
not always realized that Nazis and Fascists, as well 
as Communists, often took the sacred word freedom 
in vain.) This remark of Hess appeared in one of 
the Berlin newspapers as “Freiheitsberaubung” (steal- 
ing of freedom). Maybe it was a brave German 
printer who made this “mistake.” Maybe it was a 
brave Russian printer who substituted Siberia for 
Liberia. Who knows? 


Look Who’s Talking 
Moscow. December 4.—“The official Communist 


Party organ Pravda complained today about the 
strong-arm methods used by the police in expelling 
a group of Soviet citizens from France recently. It 
charged they were pulled out of bed and dragged to 
police headquarters.”—News despatch in The New 
York Herald Tribune. 

os * * 


In “Free and Democratic 


P;, AGUE, December 4.—‘The Czechoslovak Minister 
of Information, Vaclav Kopecky, has announced in 
an address to students that the universities must be 
purged of professors who are too opposed to Com- 
munism. He declared that an official ideology— 
dialectical materialism—will be taught in all schools. 
He added that agitation against Communism was 
treason.” ... 

PRAGUE, December 5.—‘“The arrest of a student, 
Mirko Louma, who took down a picture of Premier 
Stalin (Premier of the Soviet Union, not, formally, 
of Czechoslovakia) at a school in Jablonec on October 
28 was announced today. Two schoolboys who ap- 
plauded the act have been expelled. Local school 
authorities have been asked to bar them from further 
schooling anywhere.”—-Despatches in The New York 
Times of December 4 and 5. 

And Lord Vansittart, in a recent issue of The Times 
of London, characterizes the handing back of three 
of Mikolajczyk’s companions who had escaped over 
the Czech border as “one of the meanest acts ever 
perpetrated by a professedly independent govern- 
ment.” The unfolding pattern of events is likely to 
make some observers who have gone into extravagant 
thapsodies over Czechosiovak freedom, democracy 
and independence look pretty silly by the time 
all the returns are in. 


as * 7” 


What a Real Reign of Terror Is Like 
A SOMEWHAT hysterical pattern of words and 


ideas is becoming the standard reaction in some 
circles to all attempts to eliminate Communists and 
fellow-travelers from government service and to cast 
a spotlight of publicity on Communist and Communist- 


Czechoslovakia 


16 


front organizations. “Hysteria,” “police state,” “see- 


ing Communists under every bed,” “witch hunt,” 
“reign of terror,” these are the stock-in-trade phrases 
of this reaction. The situation in America may be 
seen in better perspective in the light of the following 
account, based on Warsaw press and radio reports, 





. 
in October, of what happens when a real police staff 
is carrying on a real reign of terror: F. 

“The military courts in Olsztyn, Poznan, Katowieg 
Bydgoszcz, Warsaw and Wroclaw sentenced twent 
persons to prison terms ranging from two to eigh 
years for ‘dangerous gossip.” The court in Poznay 
was most severe. It sentenced Idzi Zurek to eigh 
years’ imprisonment for expressing doubts whetheg 
Poland is truly independent.” 

A long list of other sentences of- death and long 
term imprisonment was also reported. 

* * * 


Thoughts Worth Remembering 4 
“The superior magnetism which some oddly cone 
cede to the Soviets is really ours. To exploit it, we 
need only do a decent job in Germany.”—Josep 
Alsop, in The New York Herald Tribune. 4 
“The consequence of the war has been to ruin ones 
half of Europe and enslave the other half.”—Robert; 
Boothby, British Conservative MP, on a recent trans 
Atlantic program of the Town Meeting of the Air. 











Editorials— 


Marshall Draws the Line 


UR relations with the rest of the democratic 

world are bedeviled by one dangerous mis- 

understanding. Ideologically, nations and par- 
ties are lining up for or against dictatorship, for or 
against freedom. Willy-nilly, the United States has 
become the center and symbol of the free world. 
Russia represents the police state. The notion has been 
vigorously disseminated by “left” Laborites that 
Socialist Britain stands midway between these two 
extremes, and that their party should “mediate” be- 
tween the Americans and the Russians. This notion 
that Socialism is a half-way house on the road to 
Communism has befuddled a lot of people here and 
abroad. 

In the minds of Harold Stassen and certain Repub- 
lican Congressmen, this misconception has threatened 
to work real havoc with our foreign relations. It has 
been openly and crudely suggested that we should 
attach anti-Socialist riders to the provisions of the 
Marshall Plan. Good American dollars, it has been 
urged, should not be used to promote Socialist projects 
in Britain, France or Italy. The contributions of free 
enterprise should be devoted solely to projects devised 
in the American image. As Russia surrounds herself 
with little Russias, so we should aim to bulwark our- 
selves with outposts of little Americas. 

The President and his advisory committees have 
guarded the recovery plan against any such narrow 
interpretation. Now Secretary of State Marshall has 
set the whole matter straight with a few sharp phrases 
spoken on December 12 before the London Society 
of Pilgrims. He described the British and American 
nations as not given to “fanatical devotion to any one 
doctrine, except the doctrine of liberty.” A _ little 
later he explained himself thus: “Our peoples, be- 
cause of the different circumstances in which they 
find themselves, have evolved and are evolving within 
the orbit of truly free political processes somewhat 
varying approaches to the economic problems which 
beset the world. But I am confident that this differ- 
ence offers no serious difficulties to our future re- 
lationship.” 

London is not a whistle-stop on the road to Moscow. 
Socialism is more definitely and categorically opposed 
to Communism than is our mixed and pragmatic 
system. But in the epochal conflict now going on 
democrats, whether they believe in capitalism or 
Socialism, are lined up on the same side. the side 
of liberty. 


White Juries Unfair 


Tur judicial system of the South is indicted in a 
decision handed down by the Supreme Court on De- 
cember 8. The trials of Negroes before all-white juries 
is declared to be contrary to the Constitution. In 1946, 
Eddie Patton, a Negro, was convicted of murder by 
a jury in Lauderdale County, Mississippi. In this 
county no Negro has served on a jury in 30 years. 
For 67 years it has been the opinion of the high court 
that all-white juries sitting in cases involving Negroes 
do not satisfy the requirements of “equal protection 
of the laws.” On this ground the case was sent back 
for retrial. The Supreme Court of Mississippi was 
openly condemned for permitting the exclusion of 
Negroes from the jury panels. For 67 years the 
Supreme Court has proclaimed the equal rights of 
Negroes. It has not yet made its opinion stick. 


Wallace and the Experts 


Tae Progressive Citizens of America invite Henry 
A. Wallace to become their candidate for the Presi 
dency—which is something like having the Ladieg: 
Aid Society or the National Bridge Association: 


oe 


. put up a candidate. The Times reports that “exs 


perts” take for granted that this candidacy ¢ 

Wallace without a party would mean the defeat of 
Truman in 1948. But there is just a chance that thé 
“experts” are wrong. Wallace will be, in effect, the 
Communist candidate. He will get few votes except 
from Communists and fellow-travelers. There is @ 
possibility that Truman will get more votes without 
their support—Communist support has become a 
liability. And some candidates would think it better) 
to be defeated without the Communists than to wia 


with them. 
* * * 


Democracy'’s Unfinished | 
Business 


W; purr with satisfaction when we read that so- 
and-so many millions of young people attend college 
and so-and-so many more millions imbibe learning” 
in public schools. The pleasant sense of satisfaction” 
was knocked out of those who read the report of the” 
President’s Commission on Higher Education. The 
purpose of all this school-attending is “to insure equal | 
liberty and equal opportunity to differing individuals | 
and groups.” We fail of achieving this purpose be 
cause millions of young people are kept out of school 
by brutal economic necessity and because millions» 
of others who can attend do not get what they need.” 
So we must start all over again to create the right 
sort of school system—with more money, better plan-” 
ning, higher aims. A jolt where we need it most. 
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